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Radio's Challenge to Education 


Following is a digest of an address by 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, delivered at the Third 
Annual Conference on Radio in Educa- 
tion of the Northeastern Radio Council, 
Schenectady, N. Y., May 26, 1945. 

Scarcely more than two decades old, 
the use of radio in education has already 
attained the status of almost universal 
acceptance. Not only are teachers com- 
ing increasingly to recognize the poten- 
tialities of this new instructional me- 
dium for enriching the content of school 
experience, but research studies that 
have been conducted in Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Harvard, Princeton, and elsewhere 
provide both quantitative and qualita- 
tive proof of radio’s educational effec- 
tiveness. Nevertheless, we cannot escape 
the facts, first, that a majority of the 
classrooms in our schools are still not 
equipped for radio-program reception, 
and second, that many of the schools 
which do have radio-reception facilities 
are using a relatively small number of 
the radio programs suitable for school 
listening. 


Limitations Which Have 
Kept Radio From Achieving 
Its Maximum Potential 
Usefulness 

One of the principal reasons for the 
failure to take full advantage of edu- 
cational programs offered for classroom 
use, Of course, has been that a great 
many teachers have not had access to 
any convenient source of information 
concerning the availability of forthcom- 
ing radio programs of educational sig- 
nificance. Another has been the diffi- 
culties involved in adjusting class sched- 
ules to match the particular times when 
programs produced for school listening 
are offeved on the air. Still another has 
been the fact that teachers frequently 
have been unable to find educational 
broadcasts sufficiently specific in content 
and emphasis to meet the needs of their 
respective class groups. Finally, a great 
many teachers have been unable to use 
radio because of a lack of adequate pro- 
gram-reception facilities. 


Analysis of These 
Difficulties 

Admittedly, difficuities of these kinds 
have been serious enough in many in- 
stances to discourage teachers from at- 
tempting to use radio. However, in the 
light of developments which have taken 
place within the past few years, there is 
reason to believe that none of them will 
long continue to offer any serious obsta- 
cle to the full and comprehensive utiliza- 
tion of this new instructional tool. 


Sources of Advance Program 
Information 

As for the problem of obtaining suffi- 
ciently detailed information about forth- 
coming educational broadcasts, the 
broadcasters themselves are doing a pro- 
gressively better job of publicizing 
programs suitable for school use. A 
number of State departments of educa- 
tion now circulate lists of programs rec- 
ommended for use in the schools, using 
such program-information sources as 
the program listing services of the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee and of 
the National Education Association, and 
advance information releases supplied by 
the networks and by local stations. In 
addition, a number of city school systems 
their 


tion bulletins, and, as 


now issue own program-informa- 


more and more 


(Turn to page 3) 





The existence of educational sta- 
tions does not relieve commercial 
broadcast of a large 
bility for educational and public 
service broadcasting. Each station 
is licensed to use a public channel 
in the public interest. The 
ence of other sta certainly 
does not relieve the com 


licensee of his responsibilit; 
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responsl- 


exist- 
ions 


mercial 


Paut A. WALKER 
Acting Chairman 
Federal Communications 
Commission. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 19, 1945. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicToRY replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 
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President Truman in his procla- 
mation designating June 14 as Flag 
Day said in part: 

“We celebrate Flag Day this year 
with a fresh sense of our strength 
as a nation. Solemnly, we accept 
the responsibilities placed upon us 
by our power. 

“We honor the men and women 
in the armed services and in the 
factories and homes who, with 
God’s help, have given us our vic- 
tories. We face the battle ahead 
with solemn gratitude for the tri- 
umphs of the past. 





° Flag is Living Token 


“Our Flag has accompanied our 
fighting men on a hundred battle- 
fields. It flies beyond the seas over 
the friendly lands our arms have 
freed, and over the hostile countries 
our arms have conquered. Our 
Flag will be planted in the heart - 
of the empire of our last remaining 
enemy. 

“As we press forward to final vic- 
tory, we are strengthened with the 
knowledge that for millions of peo- 
ple in other lands as well as in our 
own our Flag is a living token of 
human integrity and freedom.” 

* * . 7 a 








Note to Readers.—The Office of Education periodical will come to you again 
when schools open in the fall. No copies will be published during July and 
August this year. Next year’s publishing schedule will ke announced with the 


first fall issue of the periodical. 
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(From page 1) 
school systems develop their own educa- 
tional FM broadcast stations, this num- 
ber can be expected to increase 
accordingly. 


Schedule Conflicts in the Schools 

Difficulties in adjusting class schedules 
to permit school radio listening will prob- 
ably cease to be a serious obstacle to the 
use of radio in the majority of schools 
after the war. For one thing, a great 
many schools will eventually own and 
operate their own FM broadcast stations, 
if we are to judge from the planning in 
this direction already in progress. This 
will not only enable each school system 
to broadcast each program at the time 
when it will be convenient for the great- 
est number of classes to use it, but, with 
school ownership of stations, any pro- 
gram can be repeated at different times 
of the school day or week, 2s desired. 

In addition, the availability of mod- 
erately priced recorders which can be 
operated by the average classroom 
teacher will make it possibie for an in- 
creasing number of schools to make off- 
the-air recordings of radio programs, 
and to play these back for classroom 
groups whenever and as often as de- 
sired. 


Problem of Finding Programs 
Suitable for Specific Teaching 
Needs 

Most of the complaints, in the past, 
of inappropriateness of programs offered 
for school listening have come from 
teachers who were looking for programs 
to meet rather specific instructional ap- 
plications. The nature of commercial 
station operation creates many strong 
inducements to the broadcaster to try, 
most of the time, to serve the widest 
possible audience. In the case of educa- 
tional broadcasts designed to serve edu- 
cational needs common to all students 
of any given age group, as well as edu- 
cational and cultural needs of adult 
listeners, I think you will all agree that 
the commercial broadcasters have done 
a significantly worth-while job, and that 
we shall continue to look to them for 
such programs as the American School 
of the Air, the University of the Air, Town 
Meeting, and the various broadcasts of 
superb dramatization, fine music, cur- 
rent news, and the world’s great drama 
and literature. As for programs de- 
signed to serve quite specific educational 
needs, the production of programs of 
this kind will become more largely the 
responsibility of educationally owned 
stations. As more and more school sys- 
tems, colleges and universities, and State 
departments of education develop their 
own educational broadcast stations, we 
shall find a sufficient variety of educa- 


tional programs of a very specific nature 
to meet the needs likely to arise. 


Problem of Obtaining Adequate 
Program-Reception Facilities 
in the Schools 

The general problem of program- 
reception difficulties is largely one which 
the schools, themselves, will have to 
solve. What is needed here is general 
public recognition of the fact that suit- 
able radio and associated audiotronic 
facilities are just as much a part of the 
modern school plant as are the black- 
boards, the laboratory and shop equip- 
ment, and the school furniture. 

There are four major methods by 
which I am confident the limitations 
which have Kept radio from achieving 
its maximum usefulness in schools will 
be greatly decreased. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Live programs by commercial 
broadcasters —Many of these will cer- 
tainly continue to be used by schools. 

2. Increasing use of the commercial 
broadcaster’s programs, both sponsored 
and sustaining, rebroadcast to school: 
by FM educational stations.—By coorp- 
erative arrangements with commercial 
broadcasters the FM educational sta- 
tions will make possible a much wider 
use in schools of acceptable programs 
presented by the commercial broad- 
caster. 

3. Expandiig use in schools of off- 
the-air recordings.—Off-the-air record- 
ing of broadcasts makes it possible for 
the school or school sysiem equipped 
with the necessary facilities to accumu- 
late a rich and varied collection of edu- 
ational-program recordings. Although, 
at the time they are originally offered 
on the air, individual programs may 
not happen to fit exactly into work on 
which particular class groups are then 
engaged, I dare say that there will be 
very few of the commercially offered 
programs with educational values which 
cannot be used to advantage under the 
right combination of school system and 
classroom conditions. Hence, where a 
school system or a school has accumu- 
lated a library of recorded programs, the 
individual teacher should encounter 
relatively little difficulty in finc 
grams appropriate for specific teaching 
requirements. 

4. Specific educational programs pro- 
duced by FM educational stations. 
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Implications of the Develop- 
ment of School-Owned 
Educational FM Broadcast 
Stations 

To date, 29 different States are known 
to be seriously considering the possi- 
bilities of developing State-wide edu- 









cational FM broadcasting systems, and, 
of this number, at least 14 have organ- 
ized State planning committees to co- 
ordinate all educational-station planning 
to this end. If a!l of the presently known 
plans materialize, we can expect that 
ultimately there will be established 
somewhere between 500 and 860 educa- 
tional FM stations in this country, dis- 
tributed in such a way that they will 
be capable of providing a diversified 
educational broadcast service to at least 
85 percent of our total national popu- 
lation! Let us now examine, briefly, ih« 
more obvious implications of this fast- 


developing trend. 


Implications for the Commercial 
Broadcaster 
The commercial broadcaster will be 
helped by the development of schcol- 
owned FM stations, since some of the 
customary demands for station time for 
broadcasting programs of very limited 
audience appeal will not be made. It is 
to be expected that school-owned sta- 
tions will compete to some extent with 
ial station for listeners, but, 
for the most part, the two will be trying 
to reach different audiences. Listeners 
desiring particular opera broadcasts, cer- 
tain symphony programs and dramati- 
zations, famous news commentators, im- 
portant local news and commercial pro- 
grams, selected pop r variety shows, 
and their favorite radio comedians will, 
of course, look for such programs on the 
ame commercial stations that have been 
carrying them in the past. On the other 
hand, listeners looking for educational 
programs designed to serve specific edu- 
cational and cultural needs will be likely 
to turn for them to ft] 


he educational sta- 
tions. In other words, I would expect 








the commer 




















the educational st ons to claim some 
of the p tial cc cial-station ay- 
dience, largely by attracting listeners 
from among people who would not other- 





their sets turned on. 
Iraplications for the Use cf Radio 
in Education 


Some of the advantages of school own- 


ership and operation of educational Fi 
broadcast stations have already been in- 
dicated. Presrams can be designed to 


serve very specific educational objectives 





or to meet special conditions of instruc- 
tional methodolegy, and they can be 
broadcast at the times most convenient 
for classroom listening. Other programs 
can be designed to illustrate new teach- 
ing procedures and their applications, 
for testing the effectiven 
cational-program production techniques 
and program-content treatment, and for 
the general improvement of teaching. 
From the standpoint of special and 
(Turn to page 14) 
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War Training Programs Brought 


to a Close 


With the ending of the European war, 
steps were taken to terminate by June 30 
of this year the intensive training of 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and pro- 
duction supervisors under the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War 
Training program, and the training of 
war production workers under the Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers program. Both programs have 
been in operation since 1940 and have 
been directed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Summary statements of the work 
of these two organizations during the 
5-year period follow: 


Engineering, Science, 
and Management 
War Training 


The program which has been known in 
successive years aS Engineering Defense 
Training; Engineering, Science, and 
Management Defense Training; and En- 
gineering, Science, and Management War 
Training, was established by Act of Con- 
gress on October 9, 1940, to pay the “cost 
of short intensive courses of college grade 
designed to meet the shortage of engi- 
neers in fields essential to the national 
defense.” The scope of the program was 
later widened to include the fields of 
chemistry, physics, and production su- 
pervision. 


College Grade Courses Required 


All courses offered under this program 
have been of college grade, requiring at 
least high-school graduation or its equiv- 
alent in training and experience as a 
prerequisite to admission. Requirements 
in individual courses have varied from 
this minimum to college degrees in engi- 





neering, and some classés have been com- 
posed almost entirely of persons who had 
already earned doctors degrees. 

Direct participation has been limited 
to colleges and universities granting de- 
grees in one or more of the four fields 
designated by the program, such de- 
grees being based on completion of a 
curriculum normally requiring 4 years 
or longer beyond high-school graduation, 
with a major preparing for a professional 
career in the field covered. A total of 
238 institutions have participated in the 
program at one time or another during 
its progress. These institutions have of- 
fered courses not only on their own cam- 
puses, but wherever in their locality war 
industries had a need efor college level 
training in one or more of the fields for 





which the institution was approved, In- 
struction has been carried on in over 
1,000 cities, frequently right in the plants 
being served, and classes have been con- 
ducted at any hour of the day or night 
that would best suit the convenience and 
working hours of trainees. 


Expedited War Production 


Up to April 30, 1945, more than 42,000 
classes have been operated which have 
enrolled 1,791,206 trainees. Enrollment 
in the four fields has been as follows: 
Engineering, 1,332,570; production super- 
vision, 386,011; chemistry, 39,392; and 
physics, 33,233. About 6 percent of all 
these trainees have taken courses which 
occupied their full time for a period of 
from 6 to 15 weeks, in preparation for 
employment in war industry. The other 
94 percent of the trainees have been 
largely composed of persons already em- 
ployed in war industries, who took part- 
time courses as preparation for more re- 
sponsible positions, or to render them 
more useful in present positions. Con- 
gressionai appropriations for carrying on 
this phase of the war production training 
program total $94,500,000. 

Much evidence is at hand in the Office 
of Education, in the form of statements 
from industrial executives, indicating 
that this program, by providing special- 
ized training vitally needed in war in- 
dustry, has greatly expedited war pro- 
duction. It seems likely that without it 
the record made by American industry 
during the war would have been im- 
possible. 


Vocational Training 
for War Production 


Workers 


For the past 5 years, July 1940 to June 
1945, vocational war training personnel 
at the local, State, and Federal levels 
have carried on the operation of the Vo- 
cational Training for War Production 
Workers program devoted to increased 
war production and final victory. The 
records show that this program had an 
auspicious start. Classes were actually 
operating in a number of States less than 
a week after the National Defense Train- 
ing appropriation had been approved by 
the President. Obviously, that could not 
have been accomplished without the aid 
of personnel and the use of facilities 
from the “regular” Smith-Hughes and 
George - Deen programs. Experienced 
personnel at all levels developed pro- 





grams to train persons for war produc- 
tion jobs in industry even before written 
suggestions and directives had been re- 
ceived. This was due largely to the co- 
operative relationship built up since 1918 
between State and Federal vocational ed- 
ucation authorities. From that date, the 
State boards for vocational education 
had been developing and efficiently op- 
erating training courses through their 
public vocational schools. Congress, 
aware of the training record established, 
made it possible for the State boards to 
undertake their greatest emergency vo- 
cational training assignment. 


Federal, State, and Local 
Cooperation 

The VIWPW program like the “regu- 
lar’ program was established on the 
principle of cooperation through the 
Federal, State, and local levels. Under 
this arrangement, representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education maintained close 
contact with State boards for vocational 
education. The State boards, guided by 
an approved State plan, were responsible 
for the operation of the program within 
their respective States. 

However, the responsibility for the 
actual operation of the program was 
delegated to the various local boards 
within the State. Their responsibilities 
entailed the hiring of instructors, the 
conduct of classes and other related ac- 
tivities. Each State board assigned or 
appointed a State director of VITWPW, 
who was the executive officer imme- 
diately in charge of the program. In this 
way each State cooperating with its local 
vocational training centers channeled 
its best war production efforts into a 
sound national war training program. 

At the beginning, the National De- 
fense program drew trainees from a 
labor market overcrowded with workers 
lacking experience needed for industrial 
jobs. This situation developed as a re- 
sult of limited industrial production in 
previous years and the sudden demand 
for skilled workers for war production, 
However, many persons in the labor 
market already had valuable mechanical 
experience and needed only refresher 
training. Those not having previous in- 
dustrial skills were given basic training 
to become machine operators while 
others were prepared for miscellaneous 
mechanical jobs. In either case they 
were registered with the public employ- 
ment service and assigned to preemploy- 
ment courses. Supplementary courses 
provided intensive training for pay roll 
jobs to persons who were already em- 
ployed in war industries. This latter 
training was designed to increase work- 
ers’ effectiveness in their present jobs 
and prepare them for assignments re- 
quiring greater performance skills. 
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Trainees Placed on Job When 
Reasonably Efficient 


The urgency of war production needs 
did not permit an extensive period of 
training for war workers. Consequently 
the public vocational schools did not 
attempt to turn out finished craftsmen. 
Instead, training objectives were limited 
to job units which could be learned in a 
comparatively short time. 


Table 1.—Enrollment in preem- 
ployment and supplementary 
courses, by type ofcourse, July], 
1940, through Mar. 31, 1945 








an Preem- | Supple- 
| Total iF. yyment i po 
All courses. .....- 7, 369, O17 |2, 662, 558 (4, 706, 459 
Automotive services __- | 167, 661 
Aviation service . 1, 797, 850 
Electrical services '_. 117, 45 
| eee 11, 490 | 
Foundry ....-.-..- _— 32, 208 
Machine shop !... 2 1, 214, 335 
Radio services ! 251, 613 
Sheet metal work !__. O8, 533 
Shipbuilding... 1 609 
Welding '.......... 14, 149 
ES 1, 773, 854 
ee 1, 474, 479 
Negro ‘ 363, 032 
Veterans of World War | | 
Ii? aa | 16, So1 2, 735 14, 126 





1 Does not include enrollmer 
for aviation and shipbuildin 
the aviation and shipbuilding tota 

? Cumulative from Jan, ], 1944 





Trainees were placed on the job as 
soon as their training practices rendered 
them reasonably efficient in the job for 
which they were trained. Generally 
these short unit courses were conducted 
by the public vocational schools accord- 
ing to the analyses and descriptions set 
up by employers. It is estimated that by 
June 30, 1945, almost 7,500,000 persons 
will have received some type of training 
under the program of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers, in more 
than 2,600 training centers. Appropria- 
tions totaling $326,900,000 were made 
available for this training. Through 
March 31, 1945, the actual number of 
persons receiving training in these 
courses amounted to 7,369,017, with 
2,662,558 in preemployment courses and 
4,706,459 in supplementary courses, 
Table 1 indicates the extent of enroll- 
ments in preemployment and supple- 
mentary courses, by type of course, for 
the period July 1, 1940 through March 
31, 1945. 

It will be observed in the foregoing 
table that women comprised a sizeable 
group of the total number trained. The 
554,422 women who received preemploy- 
ment training constituted almost 21 per- 
cent of the total number trained. Simi- 
larly, in supplementary courses, women 
formed approximately 20 percent of the 
total enrollment. 


It will also be noted that enrollments 
were concentrated in Aviation Services, 
Machine Shop, Shipbuilding, and Weld- 
ing courses. This concentration was to 
be expected since the major expansions 
of industry to meet war demands were in 
fields requiring these types of training. 


Geographically Speaking 

The number of persons trained in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington 
comprise over 50 percent of all trainees. 
In this connection it may be considered 
of interest that these seven States have 
received about 44 percent of the war con- 
tracts awarded through January 1945. 
Table 2 shows the distribution of enroll- 
ments in war production training courses 
throughout the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii for the period July 1, 
1940, through March 31, 1945. 

The degree to which trainees utilized 
their training was revealed in a follow- 
up study conducted by the Office of Edu- 
cation.? It was found that at the time of 
the survey 92 percent of all preemploy- 
ment trainees were either employed in 
industry or serving in the armed forces. 
Two percent of the remaining preem- 
ployment trainees were not seeking work, 
Of the supplementary trainees, 96 per- 
cent were employed or in the armed 
service. 


Civilians Trained for War 
and Navy Work 

The demand for industrial foremen 
and supervisors increased as the program 
developed. War plant management 
found the supply of experienced foremen 
and supervisors exhausted. Less experi- 
enced persons were moved into super- 
visory positions and given training to 
help them better meet their everyday 
plant problems. Through State and local 
vocational programs, other services were 
offered without cost to industrial man- 
agement. Assistance was also given in 
analyzing production procedures, in de- 
termining training needs and in organ- 
izing foremen and supervisory training 
programs. Appropriate instructional 
materials were developed by the States 
for use in these programs. Comparable 
VTWPW services were carried on exten- 
sively for the military forces. Thousands 
of civilian personnel were trained for the 
War and Navy Departments—approxi- 
mately 60,000 for the Army Signal Corps 
alone. Training for uniformed military 
personnel was conducted on a reimburs- 


2U. S. Office of Education, Preemployment 
Trainees and War Production. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1943. 
88 p. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 224.) 

U. S. Office of Education, Supplementary 
Trainees and War Production. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office 1944, 
54p. (Vocational Division Builetin No. 226.) 


Table 2.—Enrollment in preem- 
ployment and supplementary 
courses, by State or Territory, 
er 1, 1945, through Mar. 31, 























State or Territory | Total Preem- | Supple- 
| Ployment mentary 

(a 2, 662, 558 (4, 706, 459 
Alabama... ... P 30, O87 84, 709 
Arizona... 11.851 | 28, 735 
Arkansas... 16, 595 | &, OR! 
California 296,009 | 601, 5 
Colorado 26, 803 
Connecticut < 106, 599 26, 216 80, 3&3 
Delaware 25 ORT 3, T42 11. 4 
Florida 13. t 46, 094 RYU, 450) 
Georgia 110, OSI S48 74, 2 
Idaho_. ; 15, 175 G, See 5, 589 
IHinoi 378, 484 114, 091 22. 3¢ 
Indiana . 236, 376 76, 511 159, 8 
Iowa 41,042 16, 961 24, Ost 
Kansas 110, 734 32, 640 78, 004 
Kentucky_... 85, 278 40,911 | 44, 367 
Louisiana 77, 662 38,399 | 39, 563 
Maine 47, 178 198 | 
Maryland 152 0 6, 456 5, Gl 
Massachusett 160), 100 62,111 | 97.998 
Michigan 372, SSO 132, 315 240, F 
Mir i 100, 344 4 1 6, 828 
M I 78, 466 4), O8 
Mis 77, 938 
M i 8, 2 2, O72 

t 5] 6, Sot ] | 5, 657 
Nevada 1, 879 624 a 
New | 18, 62 1, OS 5 
New Jer 207 i 68 l ] 
New € 18, 29 & 8 ) 
New Y 74y, 25, 471 420), ¢ 
North Carol 47,4 16, 604 
North Dake 4 2 1, 543 
Ohio 452 133, s 6 
Oklahoma 43, 963 7 
Oo n 2 2 79, 562 50 
Per ania 638, (1 247 3 ”), 14 
Rhos and 58 12, 653 45, 447 
Sout I i 45, O41 21,933 | 23, 108 
South Dakota &, 262 6, 524 | > 
Tenr { 4 1 43, 56 
Texas 25 1 yh 
Utal OY, oft y 
Vermont 12, 07 unt 
Virginia ws 2, 228 
Was 37 ; 620 
West Vir i 7 47,2 j 
W isconsi 14 0 66, ES . 
W vomir 6,4 5, 350 1 ( 
District of Columbia | 17, 78 10, O50 
Hawaii : 28, 368 1,603 | 26,675 
Puerto Rico 23, 543 13, 667 | 9, 875 





able basis, i. e., the military services re- 
paid the U. S. Office of Education for 
training costs incurred. 

XRegular program facilities utilized by 
the VIWPW program were invaluable 
but not sufficient. Critical war indus- 
tries were in urgent need of trained per- 
sonnel to operate their production lines. 
More training stations were needed. 
Federal funds made available to the 
States for this purpose were used to pur- 
chase the necessary machine tools and 
other training equipment. On numerous 
occasions the Army, the Navy, and in- 
dustry cooperated with public vocational 
schools by supplying equipment and fa- 
cilities needed to expedite special train- 
ing jobs. In other instances equipment 
problems were solved by transferring 
items between training centers. Where 
facilities were limited it was not unusual 
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for the school shops to operate three 
8-hour shifts a day. 


Credit for Success Belongs 
to Many 

The success of the vocational war 
training enterprise belongs jointly to lo- 
cal, State, and Federal vocational educa- 
tion personnel as well as to management, 
labor, cooperating government agencies, 
the War and Navy departments, and 
other services instrumental in rendering 
valuable assistance throughout the op- 
eration of the program. State and local 
representative advisory committees, com- 
posed of equal representation of labor 
and management worked earnestly with 
vocational education authorities in es- 
tablishing and maintaining sound train- 
ing courses. Functioning advisory com- 
mittees were regarded as prerequisite to 
sound war training programs. Their 
counsel and advice covered such phases 
as content of instruction, qualifications 
of instructors, and methods of making 
the instruction practical for pay roll jobs 
for which training was given. 

Through a common interest and re- 
sponsibility for training manpower 
needed in essential war industries close 
contact was maintained with the War 
Manpower Commission at the different 
operating levels. In this cooperative 
training job it was, briefly, the function 
of the WMC to determine manpower 
training needs and to approve kinds of 
occupations and industries for which 
training should be given. Also the 
VTWPW program, throughout, had the 
advantage of cooperative relationships 
with respective WMC units, namely, The 
Apprentice Training Service, the Train- 
ing Within Industry Branch, and the 
United States Employment Service 
through which applicants for preemploy- 
ment courses were cleared. Earlier in 
the program training arrangements were 
in effect with the WPA, the NYA, and 
the CCC headquarters. 


Flexibility Again Demonstrated 

The closing of the VIWPW program 
in the spring of 1945 was as auspicious 
as its beginning in the summer of 1940. 
When the rapidly changing course of the 
European war made it necessary to close 
the program the State boards acted im- 
mediately. Courses were terminated and 
liquidation of the Nation-wide program 
started at once. Again, the flexibility of 
the established vocational education 
program was demonstrated. Numerous 
courses that were operating on the War 
Production Training program and con- 
sidered essential by military authorities 
were taken over and operated by the 
“regular” Vocational Education pro- 
gram without interference during the 
transition, 





Supply of Solid Fuels 


for Schools 


In general, the supply of coal and 
coke for the next heating season threat- 
ens to be the most critical of the war, 
Dan H. Wheeler, Acting Deputy Solid 
Fuels Administrator, has advised Com- 
missioner Studebaker. As a result of 
manpower shortages in the mines, he 
points out that anticipated production 
during the current fuel year is expected 
to fall considerably below estimated war- 
expanded requirements. 

In view of the situation, Mr. Wheeler 
advises those responsible for essential 
community services, such as schools, to 
take immediate action to assure having 
sufficient heat next winter. His state- 
ment follows: 

“The first step toward the assurance 
is to obtain and store fuel for winter 
use during the summer—the full per- 
missible quota if the dealer can deliver 
it. To obtain sufficient fuel it may be 
necessary to accept, at least in part, 
any usable types and sizes dealers have 
available, without regard to normal pref- 
erences. To delay until the dealer may 
have the kind of coal usually purchased 
may prove dangerous to health and com- 
fort next winter. 


Easier To Get Coal Now 


“Because burning demands slack-off 
during the summer season and the strain 
upon limited dealer facilities lets up, 
it is easier to get coal now than during 
the winter. In the fall and winter 
dealers, short of help and with war-worn 
equipment, will find it hard to keep 
abreast of the high demands of their 
communities. Also, they will face 
greater difficulties in obtaining supplies. 
Many of the less scarce solid fuels readily 
available in the summer may be in such 
demand when cold weather comes as to 
be almost unobtainable. 

“Schools storing their full quota of 
coal during the summer will protect 
themselves against an emergency next 
winter. They will be safeguarded against 
the possibility of having a fuel or fuel- 
transportation crisis interfere with their 
operation. ° 

“Domestic consumers, including 
schools east of the Mississippi River, and 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota east of the Missouri River, Iowa, 
Louisiana, and the City and County of 
St. Louis, Mo., are required to file a con- 
sumer declaration with their dealers. 
This is a Government form containing 
a declaration of the consumer’s nor- 
mal annual requirements. Domestic 


consumers of solid fuels in the remainder 
of the country do not need to file declara- 
tions. 

“In the area where declarations are 
required, those burning the scarcer solid 
fuels are limited to receiving for the 
entire fuel year—April 1, 1945, to March 
31, 1946—80 percent of their normal an- 
nual requirements. The scarcer fuels 
are anthracite in Buckwheat No. 1 and 
larger sizes, eastern-mined bituminous 
coals, and byproduct coke. If a con- 
sumer uses 25 tons or more solid fuels 
during the year, his inventory on April 
1 is deducted from the maximum quota. 


Strict Conservation Necessary 


“These limitations will necessitate 
strict conservation. 

“Those within this restricted area who 
use western and midwestern-mined coals 
are limited to 100 percent of their normal 
requirements. Temporarily those ac- 
quiring soft coal mined in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and western Kentucky may obtain 
100 percent of their requirements, but 
in the event that demand for those fuels 
later exceeds the supply it may become 
necessary to place them under the re- 
striction prevailing for scarce fuels. 

“Summer deliveries of anthracite in 
Buckwheat No. 1 and larger sizes and of 
byproduct coke are limited to 50 percent 
of normal annual requirements. Excep- 
tion is made for Buckwheat No. 1 anthra- 
cite when used in a stoker ov magazine- 
feed equipment. 

“Domestic consumers of the scarcer 
solid fuels are advised to build up their 
quotas to 100 percent of their normal 
needs by using less scarce solid fuels in 
part, where those fuels are available. 
While conservation of all fuel will be es- 
sential this year, those unable to aug- 
ment their supplies of scarcer fuels with 
alternative or less scarce fuels will have 
to practice conservation so as to make a 
full 20 percent fuel savings. 

“Schools should perpare now to con- 
serve coal next winter by making build- 
ings heat-tight and by having burning 
equipment thoroughly cleaned and re- 
paired. Such steps as are practicable— 
as the installation of insulation, storm 
sash, caulking of cracks in buildings, 
etc.—should be taken during the summer. 
Those responsible for firing furnaces 
and stoves should be instructed in’ the 
most economical way to burn the types 
of fuel the local dealers are able to 
supply.” 
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Opporiunity Classes for 


Gifted Children 


Judgments differ as to whether intel- 
lectually gifted children are served best 
in groups of their own kind or as mem- 
bers of heterogeneous class groups. This 
article, written by Cora Lee Danielson, 
Supervisor of Education of Exceptional 
Children in the public schools of Los 
Angeles, Calif., describes the program 
in operation in that city and which is 
believed to be meeting the needs of gifted 
children in the schools effectively. 


Selection of Pupils 


Opportunity Classes in Los Angeles, 
are organized in elementary schools upon 
request of the principal if the number of 
pupils of superior mental ability indi- 
cates need for such classes. There must 
be approximately 30 pupils with intel- 
ligence quotients above 125 in the school 
or within easy transportation distance 
of the school. 

To afford reasonable social homo- 
geneity, the chronological age range is 
limited. A group in one school, for ex- 
ample, is made up of pupils from the four 
sections of grades five and six, or per- 
haps in another school from five grade 
sections. In the organized group, grade 
designations and boundaries are disre- 
garded and forgotten. Only outsiders 
interpose memory of them. The group is 
a social working unit, not a combination 
of grades. 

The children are selected by mental 
examinations. Candidacy for the ex- 
aminations is indicated by the routine 
counselor surveys of schools or by 
teacher recommendations. Some can- 
didates are interesting variants from this 
procedure. Children not infrequently 
get into the Opportunity Classes because 
they have been unnecessarily trouble- 
some and puzzling. Often the high de- 
gree of intelligence revealed by exam- 
ination is a surprise to the parents, 
teachers, and sehool principals. 

“He shows no interest in his school 
work and does not do the assignments. 
He delights in annoying other pupils” 
was written of one boy on the request 
for an examination for placement in a 
class for the mentally retarded. His 
score on a Stanford Binet test gave him 
an I. Q. of 162. Enrolled in an Oppor- 
tunity Class, this boy did outstanding 
work in research and in creative writing. 
His use of English was exceptionally good 
and his vocabulary rich. 

His choice of reading material was re- 
markably fine and mature both in qual- 
ity and in variety. However, in his first 
semester in junior high school his 


teacher of English gave him a failure 
mark, which she explained was based on 
his lack of interest and failure to hand 
in the assignments. In the same se- 
mester we had him take a 3-hour college 
entrance examination with 400 entering 
freshmen. His average score on the ex- 
amination exceeded the average score 
of 48 percent of the freshmen. An ex- 
tremely understanding and cooperative 
school counselor so arranged his program 
that he finished his 3 years of junior high 
school in a year and a half. He com- 
pleted his senior high courses “with 
recommendations” in 2!5 years, though 
he confessed that he “was always irked 
by the unnecessary dullness of the 
courses.” At 11, when the first accelera- 
tion was made, this boy was 9 inches 
taller than the average for his age. His 
physical and social maturity made ad- 
visable the rapid advancement. 


Teacher Qualifications 


The legal code of the State takes care 
of the least important of the teacher 
qualifications when it stipulates the 
basis for certification of elementary 
school teachers. Assuming, then, the 
possession by our teachers of* the body 
of facts and the professional training 
that should accompany as minimum 
preparation a B. A. degree, what other 
qualifications shall we demand of her? 

We gather together groups of children 
who test in the top 112 percent for intel- 
lect. Our purpose in so grouping them is 
that each may, according to his develop- 
mental need, “live the good life” as part 
of a social group while he is acquiring 
the skills, perfecting the cultural prac- 
tices, and developing the attitudes that 
will help him to continue to live the good 
life with and for mankind. 

The full accomplishment of this pur- 
pose demands a teacher who is herself of 
the top 112 percent for intellect—a well 
integrated person capable of living a life 
of satisfying cultural intelligence. She 
will be acquainted with the tools of fine 


living: Books and book-makers, music ' 


and musicians, art and artists of all 
kinds, people and their institutions. 
These she will know, and her knowledge 
and appreciation will grow from day to 
day. One other personal qualification 
she will have in order to pass it on to 
become a part of the personal develop- 
ment of each of the gifted children she 
guides. That important qualification is 
the habit of tolerance and appreciation 
of the efforts of all others with whom 
contact is made. 


The teachers of these gifted pupils 
know children and their needs. They 
recognize the desires and drives of intel- 
ligent childhood. They understand the 
laws of mental hygiene and how to ap- 
ply them to individual cases under spe- 
cific conditions. They are leaders who 
are members of the group accepting the 
leadership, never standing in the way of 
the pupil or pupils on the march to ac- 
complishment and growth in personality. 
They exercise no thwarting dictatorship. 

Our teachers make no claims to know- 
ing allthe answers. That, if it were pos- 
sible, would, perhaps, be fatal in the en- 
deavor to assist the group of pupils 
through an experience program of devel- 
opment. They do, however, know how to 
find answers and have the ability and the 
willingness to help the children search 
for them. 

As impossible as seems this picture of 
a teacher qualified to lead a group of very 
superior children through worth-while 
experiences for 2 or 3 years of school life, 
it is an accurate analysis of those we are 
privileged to select from the large list 
employed in our schools. With them the 
intellectual and the emotional develop- 
ment and the personal integrity of each 
child are safe as far as the school can 
make it. 


Curriculum Adjustments and 
Teaching Methods 

The paramount consideration in the 
instruction of gifted children is the type 
of curricula which they shall experience. 
Are there requirements to which the en- 
richment shall be added? What consti- 
tutes curriculum enrichment for the in- 
dividuals of these groups? We have 
come to believe that enrichment is largely 
a matter of methods of instruction rather 
than of its subjects or materials. Course 
of study requirements, where such exist, 
taught through actual pupil experiencing, 
pupil purposed, enrich the lives of the 
experiencer. 

It is not that children of high I. Q. do 
not need to acquire skill in arithmetic, 
spelling, the grammar of language usage, 
or any other of the tools of learning. In 
fact they are the ones who will make 
valuable use of the tools. It is that im- 
posed drill as such is meaningless to them, 
and usually unnecessary. ‘They seek for 
meaning and relationships in what they 
do and work with definite purposes in 
view. This is characteristic of their 
learning processes. Tool subjects are not 
neglected in our Opportunity Classes; we 
strive to make them an integral part of 
the enriched experiences of the pupils 
through the methods of instruction. The 
philosophy of that instruction involves 
no formal lesson assignments and no re- 
quired “recitations.” 

Our sericus endeavor in curriculum 
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adjustment to meet the need of the chil- 
dren from whom will come the creative 
thinkers, scientific discoverers and in- 
ventors, problem solvers, and situation 
adapters in the near future, is to afford 
them daily practice in the business of 
creating, discovering, inventing, adapt- 
ing, and solving problems on their own 
level. A major field of experience is set 
up for each group, the selection of the 
field being governed by the interest of 
the pupils. Theoretically, the study of 
one semester or longer period of time 
may be in the general field of science or 
the “evolution of common things.” The 
next will be in the area of the cultural 
aspects or institutions of civilization, its 
people and their various arts, literature, 
etc. 

Each unit about which pupil experi- 
ences revolve is a problem to be investi- 
gated, and a solution is to be worked 
out, if possible. It is not an opportunity 
for collecting facts or acquiring knowl- 
edge for their own sake. That process 
requires no exercise of critical judgment. 

One group had sper.t a profitable and 
interesting period of investigating the 
question of why Los Angeles brought 
water through mountains and across 
deserts to the city. The study developed 
until it covered the consideration of 
water in general: Its uses, conservation, 
control—all of which are pressing com- 
munity interests. It extended into the 
history of the city’s water system. It 
offered opportunities for much first-hand 
investigation and research, many obser- 
vation expeditions, all sorts of illustra- 
tive representations of means of water 
control and transmission. 

When the activity ended the satura- 
tion point of interest in the development 
of the city had not been reached. The 
group had caught glimpses of early life 
and conditions. They wanted to spend 
more time in learning how the city, as 
they know it, had come from the past. 
They had, however, been troubled by the 
scarcity of books of any sort about any 
phase of the history of Los Angeles. Why 
not write their own book? The discus- 
sions finally ended with a plan for chil- 
dren to write a book of history stories of 
early Los Angeles for children. 

It was an ideal problem. It had a con- 
crete, accessible goal, not too distant. 
Materials must be gathered, scrutinized, 
criticized and sifted. Historic spots must 
be visited, pictures studied, people inter- 
viewed. Something must be learned 
about the writing of books. The selec- 
tion of incidents must be made about 
which stories should be written. When 
an incident was decided upon, the work 
became the living over again of the par- 
ticular time. This was done again and 
again in dramatic play on the school 


grounds or on the school stage. Confer- 
ences and evaluations preceded and fol- 


lowed the dramatizations. Stories were 
written and illustrated by individuals 
and by committees and were subjected to 
editing by the entire group. Some stories 
were dramatized for the parents. This 
necessitated stage craft and costume 
making and the fine art of obtaining the 
right amount of help from the com- 
munity. 

The finished manuscript consists of 29 
stories and several poems, of such merit 
that we hope other children will be en- 
joying them in the future. However, the 
writers have yet to learn something 
about publishing and publishers. 


Individual Interests 


Out of each field of interest in which 
the group of pupils is working comes a 
problem of their selection which is the 
socializing bond. In it is the common 
goal to the accomplishment of which in- 
dividuals contribute their part. The de- 
velopment of habits of working together 
is essential, but equally essential is it 
that each child follow his own interests 
and develop his special abilities. Practi- 
cal provisions are made and encourage- 
ment is given to each child’s attempts at 
investigation, research, and production. 
The class is assembled when a child or 
group of children want to report or to ask 
for help, which is gladly offered and ac- 
cepted. In each group exists a variable 
number of clubs, pairs, or individuals 
working informally on something they 
want to do or to find out. 

The various aspects of science are most 
popular. Microscopes and magnifying 
glasses are treasured and in constant use, 
as are any other bits of laboratory an- 
paratus. The scientific investigations 
carried on are entirely worthy of the 
intelligence used and the time devoted to 
them. 

The workshop period, during which all 
are free to engage in the making of 
things, drawing, painting, modeling, or 
any other work of their choice, is an es- 
tablished part of the program. A part 
of it, too, is the individual contribution 
period or “Class Meeting,’ during which 
the group listens to its own members as 
they make. their offerings for informa- 
tion or for appreciation. 

Most major units engage much crea- 
tive as well as research ability. For ex- 
ample, one class wrote the verse and 
composed the music for a pageant illus- 
trating the development of music. Some 
of the music has been sung by profes- 
sionals. “The Hebrew Song of Thanks- 
giving’ and the Negro spiritual “They 
Warn’t Afraid” have been praised by the 
director of music in the school system. 
The class newspaper, too, furnishes in- 





centive for writing and for illustrating. 
However, the children often write or 
draw or model for the pleasure of ex- 
pression. It is not a rare phenomenon 
for a pupil to write a book of poems or to 
fill a portfolio with sketches. 

Nor are our children of high I Q’s one- 
sided possessors of a single creative abil- 
ity. One 10-year-old boy of IQ about 170 
created a dance and taught it to a group 
of companions. In the next half hour he 
happened fo see the face of a classmate 
express appreciation of a joke and he 
described it in a poem. 


Generalizations 


We are not entirely satisfied with our 
provisions for gifted children. We are 
studying means of improving them. For 
that reason our curriculum has not been 
and probably will not be written and thus 
tend to become static. 

However, there are certain things that 
seem to be true of Opportunity Class 
training. The significant values of our 
program for gifted children seem to be 
that it does accomplish some of the 
things we expect of it: 


1. It does bring happiness in work and 
freedom for development to the chil- 
dren. 

2. It does train for leadership—these 
children in high schools and colleges 
fill more than a normal proportion of 
the leadership positions. 

3. It does bring out initiative and re- 
search ability and teaches children 
how to study—a comparison of the 
high-school success of our group and 
other children of like ability shows a 
sizeable difference in the percentage 
of college recommendations. 

4. It does develop a sense of responsi- 
bility to others. 

5. It does relieve teachers of other classes 
of their responsibility for these chil- 
dren and makes way for children of 
lesser ability. 


Essex School 
War Effort Program 


The Public School of 200 pupils in 
Essex, Iowa, population 762, made the 
following record during the school year 
of 1944-45, according to a report from 
Supt. F. R. Prusha: 

War stamps and bonds amounting to 
$21,710 were sold without special 
rallies. 

The school continued 100 percent en- 
rollment in the Junior Red Cross. 

The March of Dimes Fund totaled $29.90. 

2,000 pounds of worn clothing was sent 
to Russia and 2,200 pounds contrib- 
uted to the United Nations clothing 
collection. 

20 bags of milkweed pods were gathered 
for life jackets. 

Paper collections were 

throughout the year. 
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Training School Bus Drivers 


The article which follows was prepared 
by R. H. Landis, formerly on the staff of 
the War Production Training program, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Experiences of the American Automo- 
bile Association in sponsoring and con- 
ducting driver-training programs with 
high-school students and adults over a 
period of years has shown that trained 
drivers have proportionately fewer acci- 
dents and fewer arrests for traffic viola- 
tions than do untrained drivers. 

(ver four million school children were 
transported to and from school daily dur- 
ing the first year of the war, and more 
than 93,000 school vehicles were used for 
this purpose. The responsibility for the 
care and safety of these children, as well 
as for the proper handling and conser- 
vation of the transportation equipment 
used, is one which rests heavily on the 
drivérs of these school vehicles and on 
the school officials responsible for trans- 
portation. 

It may be expected that the trained 
school bus driver will fulfill his responsi- 
bilities more effectively than the un- 
trained driver. Through organized 
training it should be possible to improve 
his driving ability, his ability to conserve 
transportation equipment, and his knowl- 
edge of laws, rules, and regulations affect- 
ing his work; to’provide him with a basis 
for understanding and managing chil- 
dren, to know how to administer first 
aid, to observe proper health precautions, 
and to maintain his own physical con- 
dition at a high level of efficiency. 


Objectives and Scope of Training 


Both new drivers with no previous 
experience in driving school busses and 
drivers presently employed should bene- 
fit from selected phases of training 
chosen to meet their specific needs. 
However, an effective training program 
for school bus drivers depends not only 
upon the content of the course but also 
on the quality of instruction provided. 

Training courses to prepare instructors 
of school bus drivers have been conducted 
by the American Automobile Association 
in several States. Teacher training may, 
however, be most frequently given 
through the use of public education fa- 
cilities. Such courses may be conducted 
by qualified State vocational teacher 
trainers, or other State or local agencies 
authorized to train teachers. Vocational 
teacher-training programs may be fi- 
nanced through State and Federal voca- 
tional education funds earmarked for the 
training of vocational teachers. All 
courses for the training of instructors of 
646349°—45-——_2 


school bus drivers should conform to the 
purposes and standards established by 
the school transportation division of the 
State educational departments con- 
cerned. 

Bus driver training may be initiated 
and conducted by a singie school system, 
by several schools combining for that 
purpose, or by the State educational de- 
partment. The number of drivers to be 
trained and the geographical areas to be 
covered will influence the size and loca- 
tion of the training program contem- 
plated. 

Generally, sources of funds for the con- 
duct of school bus driver training pro- 
grams include: Local funds available for 
this purpose; State funds available for 
vocational education; Federal vocational 
education funds, or other funds available 
for this purpose through Federal appro- 
priation; or any combination of local, 
State, or Federal funds under conditions 
provided by individual States. 


Preliminary Planning 


Consideration must be given to a num- 
ber of factors in planning for a program 
of school bus driver training. Among 
these are the area to be served; number 
of drivers to be trained; number of 
classes it will be necessary to establish 
to provide the most efficient instruction; 
location of the training center, its acces- 
sibility to both drivers and instructors, 
and its ability to furnish the necessary 
physical facilities; type of subject mat- 
ter to be taught; special needs of the 
drivers to be instructed; length of train- 
ing course; and length and frequency of 
training sessions. 


Kinds of Training 


A complete training program suitable 
for new or inexperienced bus drivers can 
include instruction in: 1. Qualifications 
of the school bus driver; 2. Personal rela- 
tionships and responsibilities; 3. Driving 
techniques; 4. Understanding and main- 
taining the school bus; and 5. Mechani- 
cal diagnosis and emergency repairs. 
Drivers presently employed and with 
varying bus driving experience should 
not require a complete course of train- 
ing. Their needs should be determined 
and selected phases of training provided 
on that basis. 

The chief qualifications required for 
competent performance of the driver’s 
duties can be classified according to: 1. 
Desirable physical, mental, and emo- 
tional characteristics; 2. Skill in driving 
a school bus; 3. Knowledge of sound driv- 
ing practices; and 4. Knowledge of laws, 


A 





Training Bulletin in 
Preparation 


Information of value to school admin- 
istrators and school transportation offi- 
cials regarding the establishment and 
operation of schoo! bus driver training 
programs will be contained in a new bul- 
letin entitled, Training School Bus Driv- 
ers, Which will soon be published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The major portion of the bulletin con- 
sists of a suggested course of study for 
the training of school bus drivers. Its 
purpose is to serve as a guide for in- 
structors in the conduct of a training 
program. Methods of instruction are 
suggested and the use of visual aids is 
emphasized. The use of two new mo- 
tion-picture films produced especially to 
assist in training school bus drivers by 
the Visual Aids Division of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education is incorporated in the 
instructional method suggested. 








rules, and regulations governing school 
bus operation. With respect to physical 
qualifications, a series of tests given to 
each driver will impress upon him his 
own physical competence or limitations, 
as Well as to make him aware of the pos- 
sible deficiencies in other drivers he 
meets on the road. 

The school bus driver needs to be well 
acquainted with his own duties and his 
responsibilities to those whom he serves 
and with whom he works. Human rela- 
tionships are an important part of the 
driver’s work. He therefore necds an 
appreciation of how these contracts can 
infiuence the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program of which he is a part. 

Driving skills and knowledge of good 
driving techniques can be improved by 
instruction and practice in the perform- 
ance of selected operations. Such prac- 
tice must be secured on school bysses and 
not on automotive vehicles of other types 
Skill in operating the bus in commonly 
encountered situations such as park- 
ing, backing, driving up and down hills, 
and turning can be improved by analyses 
of the necessary operations and pr 
tions required, and an organized p 
of instruction based on the analyses. 

Intelligent operation of a school bus 
is partly a result of the driver’s knowl- 
edge of the various mechanisms of the 
bus and the principles by which they 
operate. Proper conservation of tk 
and its equipment and its maintenance 
in a safe operating condition are more 
easily accomplished if the driver is aware 
of the possibilities and limitations of. his 
vehicle. Some of the important parts 
of the automotive mechanism with whose 
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functioning a driver should be familiar 
are the brakes, transmission, clutch, rear 
end, engine, lubricating, cooling, and 
electrical systems. 

A school bus driver needs to be able 
to diagnose mechanical troubles and to 
make minor emergency repairs. For 
these reasons any course of instruction 
for school bus drivers should provide, to 
the extent demanded in the local situa- 
tion, instruction and practice in this 
phase of work. 





Institute and Work- 
shop on China 


Following a successful workshop dur- 
ing 2 weeks of last summer, the Mont- 
clair Institute and Workshop on China 
plans to offer another workshop this 
summer from June 29 to July 10, at 
Montclair State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J., according to announcement. 

Althowgh the workshop is designed 
primarily for teachers in service, a lim- 
ited number of nonteachers will be ad- 
mitted. The 1945 workshop will offer 
a 2-strand program designed to give 
students understanding of the history 
and culture of China and to give those 
students returning for the second year 
new material, both on China itself and 
on China’s neighbors in the Far East. 

The proposed daily program includes: 
History and culture of China (for new 
students) ; Problems of the Far East (for 
second-year students) ; Problems of con- 
temporary China with special relation to 
this country (for first and second-year 
students) ; Luncheon period with infor- 
mal programs; and Library work—Eval- 
uation of materials and round-table dis- 
cussions with representatives of Far 
Eastern countries and this country. 

Similar to the program of the summer 
of 1944, this year’s program will again 
be in the hands of Chinese professors 
under the direction of Dr. B. A. Liu. Two 
semester hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit may be earned by meet- 
ing certain requirements of attendance 
and examination. A limited number of 
students from outside Montclair will be 
admitted to the workshop. 





Personnel Practices in 
Chicago Schools 


A pamphlet titled Certain Personnel 
Practices in the Chicago Public Schools 
has recently been published by the Na- 
tional Education Association. The pam- 
phlet is the report made by the investi- 
gating committee of the NEA National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education. 

“The report is published by the Com- 








bs 


Transportation to Athletic Contests 


In view of the increasingly acute transportation situation, National Collegiate 
Athletic Association officials and J. Monroe Johnson, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, have agreed to a 15-point program which has been 
indorsed by Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education Association. 


The program is: 


“4 

1. Localize and simplify schedules of athletic contests. 

2. Exclude contests involving an absence ’of more than 48 hours from campus, 

3. Eliminate all unreasonably long trips, 

4. Schedule contests only for the home grounds of one or the other of the 
competing teams, or for urban playing fields located between the respective home 
grounds of the competing teams. 

5. Limit ticket sales for all events to the immediate vicinities in which those 
events are taking place. ; 

6. Other considerations balancing, schedule contests at places where spectators 
are already located rather than at places to which spectators travel. 

7. Discourage attendance at away-from-home contests by undergraduates, by 
alumni, and other sports followers not residents in the immediate vicinities of 
those contests. 

8. Route team trips away from congested transportation centers and away from 
main arteries of travel. 

9. Reduce to an absolute minimum the number of athletes making trips for 
contests away from home. 

10. Limit the number of coaches, and of cheerleaders and managers, and com- 
pletely exclude from traveling parties, bands, and supernumeraries not essential 
to the conduct of competition. 

11. Where feasible, eliminate transportation of equipment through use by both 
competitors of home team’s equipment. 

12. Wherever feasible, replace home-and-home competition by two or more 
contests at a single location. 

13. Eliminate from schedules all events not essential to the proper conduct of 
a sound program of athletics. 

14. Eliminate high-school tournaments or meets 
transportation facilities beyond a suburban area. 

15. Eliminate participation in post-season events. 


Other Points 


The ODT Director has warned that unless transportation conditions improve 
markedly before the football season, games scheduled to be played at other than 
home fields would have to be eliminated, and that transportation requirements 
for all sports would have to be further curtailed if the need for military and other 


that involve the use of 






essential transportation required such action. 


Colonel Johnson also pointed out 


that present prohibitions against the use of charter buses and school buses for 
transportation in connection with sporting or similar events will continue. 





mission in the belief that the quality of 
and extent of American education now 
may determine the soundness, even the 
continuance of our democracy... .” 

The publication may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
DC. 





A Dental Report 


Baldwin City, Kans., population 1,239, 
is proud of the 1945 dental report on 
their school children’s teeth, Dr. Leon R. 
Kramer, director, division of dental hy- 
giene, Kansas State Board of Health, 
reports. Not one permanent tooth has 
been extracted in the 184 children, grades 
1-8, and only 16 were lost in the 109 high- 
schoo! students, grades 9-12. 

After 5 years operation of the dental 
program recommended by the dental di- 
vision of the Kansas State Board of 


Health, this community has gained the 
dental division’s objective “to graduate 
the child from school with a healthy 
mouth, a complete set of teeth in good 
repair, and with the knowledge and de- 
sire to maintain the condition.” 

This result was accomplished through 
the coordinated activities of Dr. Stanley 
Flickinger, the only practicing dentist in 
Baldwin City; Eva Bourne, the public 
health nurse; and teachers, with the aid 
and support of local lay organizations. 
This small city has demonstrated what 
can be done, even in rural districts, when 
the dentist, the public health nurse, the 
teacher, and lay group each assumes spe- 
cific responsibilities in solving its com- 
munity dental health problem. 

Equally encouraging dental summary 
reports are now being received by the 
dental division from school and public 
health nurses in many other areas in the 
State. 
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Far East in Teacher-Education 


Programs 


Examples of Contemporary Practice 


The following report* was prepared by 
Walter E. Hager, President of Wilson 
Teachers College, and Christian O. 
Arndt, Senior Specialist in Far Eastern 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

V-E Day has caused the people of the 
United States to turn their faces toward 
the Far East in numbers unprecedented 
in our national history. How can the 
teaching profession on the home front 
contribute not only toward the defeat 
of Japan but toward the larger task of 
educational rehabilitation which needs 
to be done in the Far East in the post- 
war period? How can teachers help our 
youth better to understand the countries 
and peoples of the Far East? Specifically 
what contributions can teacher-educa- 
tion institutions make toward the 
achievement of these ends? 

The purpose of this report is to inform 
teacher-education institutions about in- 
teresting and significant courses, club 
activities, and other educational en- 
deavors dealing with the Far East which 
are being currently employed. The 
examples reported are by no means ex- 
haustive, nor do they include necessarily 
the best practices of each kind of activ- 
ity listed. They were selected because 
they represent types of activity which, 
it is believed, may be suggestive and 
helpful to other teacher-education in- 
stitutions interested in developing Far 
Eastern Studies. 


Courses 


The survey’ returns from the teachers 
colleges indicate that in many of them 
the Far East is studied in a variety of 
courses. It is most frequently mentioned 
in courses dealing with foreign relations 
or with international relations. Prob- 
lems and the cultures of the Far East are 
often discussed also in courses in history, 
literature, art, and music. The follow- 
ing are some examples: 


The War and Education (Cooperative 
School for Teachers, Bank Street, New 
York, N. Y.) 


This has not been a regularly organ- 
ized course, but is an informal weekly 
meeting of students and st*ff in which a 
study of the Far East is a small but 
important part. ‘It includes an analysis 
of social, economic, and political prob- 


1This report has grown out of a survey of 
Far Eastern studies in teacher-education pro- 
grams conducted some time ago by the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


lems of various Far Eastern countries, 
both historically and in terms of their 
present wartime implications. Discus- 
sions often are led by natives of the 
respective countries. 


World Literature (Bemidji, Minn.) 


A study of outstanding classics of the 
old world. Includes a study of the liter- 
ature of China, Japan, and India. (Also 
at Bemidji the course in “History of Art” 
includes special attention to the art of 
Japan and China.) 


Evolution of War and Peace (Kirksville, 

Mo.) 

This course attempts to give the back- 
ground of present problems confronting 
the peoples of the earth in the establish- 
ment of an enduring peace. It is con- 
ducted by Dr. No-Yung Park, a Chinese 
scholar, writer, and lecturer. (At Kirks- 
ville there are offered also courses in 
“History of the Far East,” “History of 
Southwest Pacific,” and “World Rela- 
tions.”’) 


Specialized Courses 

Among the specialized gourses on the 
Far East the following have been selected 
as illustrative: 
Culture of the Far East (Oneonta, N. Y.) 

This course draws heavily on materials 
furnished by the East-West Association. 
Special attention is given to China, India, 
and Japan. It is conducted largely as a 
Seminar. Each student selects an area 
for special study. Arrangements are 
made through The East-West Association 
for visits and participation by scholars 
and students from lands of the Far East. 


Survey of Oriental Culture 
Calif.) 


(Fresno, 


From a cultural point of view, the 
ethnology, philosophy, religion, art, liter- 
ature, and political and economic life of 
China and Japan are surveyed. (Also at 
Fresno is a course in “International Re- 
lations in the Pacific and the Far East.’’) 


The Geography of the Far East (Man- 
kato, Minn.) 


The significance of geographic and 
economic elements in national and in- 
ternational problems is given special con- 
sideration. The major countries of east- 
ern and southern Asia are studied in con- 
siderable detail and the minor ones are 
surveyed briefly. 











History of the Far East (San Prancisco, 
Calif.) 


A history of China, Indo-China, Korea, 
and Japan with emphasis in the early 
period on cultural development and in 
the later period on diplomatic relations 
with western nations. (Also at San 
Francisco are courses on “Problems of 
the Pacific Area,” “United States Foreign 
Policy,” and “International Politics.”) 


Extraclass activities 


Certain types of activities in the in- 
ternational field, including the Far East, 
have been reported by a number of the 
teachers colleges of the country. Among 
those most frequently listed were club 
programs, especially programs of Inter- 
national Relations Clubs. These pro- 
grams usually included speakers, discus- 
sions, and study of materials. Many of 
the clubs also have held forums, both col- 
lege and community, dealing with for- 
eign affairs, including problems of the 
Far East. A number of teachers colleges 
have taken advantage of the facilities of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
The East-West Association. The latter 
Association furnishes both speakers and 
printed materials. A number of the col- 
leges also have used the services of the 
Foreign Policy Association, at least its 
printed materials, and several have or- 
ganized their International Relations 
Clubs under the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace. 

Among the more unusual but signif- 
icant recent activities in teachers col- 
leges are the following: 


Indiana, Pa.——Units on the Far East 
were worked out for use in grades 7 and 
8 inthe laboratory school. These classes 
adopted a Chinese orphan. 


Greely, Colo.—A number of the stu- 
dents visited services in a Buddhist 
temple. 

San Francisco, Calif—The Interna- 
tional Relations Club has a club room 
with shelves containing books and mate- 
rials dealing with the Far East (as well 
as with other countries). 

Salem, Mass.—The Chinese Consul 
from Boston spoke at a recent com- 
mencement. 

Tennessee A. & I. State College, Nash- 
ville—Used services of returned mis- 
sionaries of neighboring colleges. 

Johnson, Vt.—Cooperates with the 
community in a Peoples Forum to which 
come speakers from many areas includ- 
ing several from the Far East. 


An interesting larger project centering 
about a Chinese play was reported by 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., in 
its April 17, 1943, issue of State Signal, 
student biweekly newspaper. The editor 
writes: “This evening at 8:15 on the 
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Kendall Hall stage, the annual all-college 
play, Lady Precious Stream, will be pre- 
sented by Director Effie G. Kuhn and a 
cast of approximately 50 persons. 

“This four-act genuine Chinese play, 
translated into English by Dr. S. L 
Hsiung, is a romantic drama. Tonight’s 
performance constitutes the result of 
many months work. 

“Art instructors, Miss Madge J. Bur- 
gard and Miss Mary L. Corning, have 
been guiding classes in the making of 
numerous properties, in arranging cos- 
tumes and in executing stage furnish- 
ings. The upperclassmen of the Indus- 
trial Arts Department are taking care of 
the lighting.” 

The educational value of staging a na- 
tive Chinese play which involved a cast 
of 50 students and many other students 
and instructors who assisted in the prep- 
aration of properties, is obvious. The 
participants, and they were many, were 
of necessity forced to project themselves 
into the thought world of a Chinese 
dramatist in order to stage this play. To 
do this much reading and study was nec- 
essary. The motivation for this study 
was direct and compelling. It should be 
added that a large audience saw the play, 
thus enabling the local community to 
benefit from the research and study 
which went into this production. 

The problem of providing the teachers 
of the District of Columbia with authen- 
tic information about the countries and 
peoples of the Far East was worked out 
in the following manner by Wilson and 
Miner Teachers Colleges, the Columbian 
Educational Association, The Education 
Association of the District of Columbia, 
and the U.S. Office of Education. A cen- 
tral committee made up of representa- 
tives of these five institutions and or- 
ganizations, planned a series of six lec- 
tures during the early months of 1944, 
entitled, Introducing the Peoples of the 
Far East. The audiences, made up of 
teachers and laymen, numbered well over 
800 for each of the lectures. So success- 
ful was this series that it was followed by 
another program of four lectures during 
the late fail of 1944. Each speaker of 
both series has had direct and intimate 
acquaintance with the country and peo- 
ple of which he spoke, 

In order to relay the benefits of these 
addresses to the school youth and gen- 
eral public of greater Washington, the 
Radio Committee of the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia, in coopera- 
tion with The Evening Star, the Public 
Library, and the original five sponsors, 
put eight of the above-mentioned ad- 
dresses on the air during the early 
months of 1945, over station WMAL. 
The talks, 12 minutes in length, were 
simplified and addressed to students on 


the junior and senior high school levels. 
Students of the public schools who had 
lived in the Far East added comments 
to each program; others asked questions 
of the speakers. Each program was one- 
half hour in length. Transcriptions of 
each talk were made and the series of 
eight is now available on loan through 
the Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. A mono- 
graph on the lecture series is in process. 


Workshops 


During the summer of 1944, a few 
teachers colleges had workshops center- 
ing about a study of the Far East. Nota- 
ble among these was the workshop at 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 
It was significant in terms of both staff 
and method of operation. The workshop 
was in session for a period of 2 weeks, the 
work day being divided into lecture and 
discussion meetings. Morning meetings 
were conducted by a highly selected staff 
of Chinese scholars, temporarily in resi- 
dence in the greater New York City area. 
Afternoons were devoted to curriculum 
construction activities under the direc- 
tion of the resident staff of the college. 
The citizens of Montclair, among whom 
were a number of “old China hands” took 
a vital interest in the enterprise and, in 
fact, helped materially with counsel and 
funds to make the undertaking a success. 
Approximately 90 teachers attended the 
workshop. They met also several times 
during the school year 1944-45 to plan 
for a repeat program by the same per- 
sonnel during the summer of 1945. 


The Program of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges 


The active interest of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in the 
Far East became apparent more than a 
year ago when the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys authorized the inves- 
tigation of Far Eastern studies. It was 
hoped that the study would stimulate 
teacher-education institutions to in- 
crease their efforts to send out teachers 
who can help to build international un- 
derstanding. The Far East was chosen 
because it is perhaps the most neglected 
area in the program of teachers colleges, 
and because its importance looms large 
in the future developments of the world. 

Since this first study was begun, the 
interest of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and member institu- 
tions has broadened considerably. Dur- 
ing the past year, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Com- 
maqnwealth of the Philippines arrange- 
ments were made by the Association to 
send a Filipino educator, Bienvenido N. 
Santos, to visit 21 teachers colleges 


throughout the United States. Enthusi- 
astic reports from Mr. Santos and the 
teachers colleges indicate that the visits 
were mutually helpful. Faculty members 
and students learned first-hand about 
the Filipino people and their problems. 
Mr. Santos was enabled to make an ex- 
tensive study of teacher education in this 
country. 

Summer workshops on foreign coun- 
tries numbered at least 40 or 50 during 
the summer of 1944. As mentioned above, 
a few centered about a study of the Far 
East. 

In the spring meeting this year, the 
Association Committee on Standards and 
Surveys voted to extend considerably its 
activities in the realm of education for 
international understanding. The Com- 
mittee adopted a program designed to 
promote understanding of the peoples 
and problems of all countries of the 
world. The program includes the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. President Walter E. Hager of Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., was 
designated as liaison agent between the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and such offices as the following: 
U.S. Department of State, U. S. Office of 
Education, Institute of International 
Education. 

2. All teachers colleges will be en- 
couraged to conduct workshops wherein 
teachers from their respective service 
areas can become acquainted with and 
can prepare instructional materials deal- 
ing with all foreign lands. 

3. Efforts will be made to involve 
teachers colleges much more extensively 
than heretofore in the interchange of 
scholars and students. 

4. As occasion permits, educators from 
other lands will be encouraged to include 
teachers colleges in their itineraries. 

5. Efforts will be made to hold four or 
five regional conferences for members 
of faculties of teacher-education insti- 
tutions during the year 1945-46. 

6. The Office Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion will be used frequently to inform 
member institutions of activities and op- 
portunities in the international educa- 
tion field. 


Expand and Develop Programs 

We are living in a day when the need 
to educate for international understand- 
ing is obvious. Many of the teachers 
colleges of the country have already set 
up significané programs to meet this 
need. It is hoped that the examples 
of practice described in this report will 
encourage them to expand their efforts, 
and will also prove helpful to other in- 
stitutions that now plan to develop work 
dealing with the peoples and problems 
not only of the Far East but of the larger 
world as well. 
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Services of the Federal 


Security Agency 


One of the main purposes of our United 
States Government, as set forth in the 
Preamble of the Constitution, is to “pro- 
mote the general welfare.” In the cen- 
tury and a half since this was written in 
1787, we have learned a good deal 
about the elements in our national life 
that affect the general welfare—that 
strengthen, or threaten, the capacity of 
individual citizens to look out for the 
well-being of themselves and their fam- 
ilies. Mducation, we early discovered, is 
one of these essentials, along with health 
and the opportunity to earn a living. 

Throughout our history we have re- 
peatedly utilized our Government ma- 
chinery to provide services in these fields 
as their contribution to the general wel- 
fare has been recognized. This evolu- 
tion—of public health, of public schools, 
of measures to promote social and eco- 
nomic security, follows the basic pattern 
of our democracy; for, as Abraham Lin- 
coln once pointed out, the legitimate ob- 
ject of government is “the doing for a 
community of people whatever they need 
to have done, but cannot do so well for 
themselves in their separate and indi- 
vidual capacities.” 

Over the years of our national growth 
we have discovered not only that health, 
education, and social security require 
joint action but also that these protec- 


Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


New avenues leading to their occupa- 
tional education have been opened to 
disabled boys and girls reaching the 
working age—16 in most States. More 
than that, the States, aided by the Fed- 
eral Government, have indicated the 
routes leading to their physical restora- 
tion and employment. 

In every State the vocational rehabili- 
tation service has the responsibility for 
making available to all handicapped per- 
sons old enough to work whatever help 
it can to bring them to the point of em- 
vloyability. Youngsters congenitally im- 
paired or crippled by accidents or dis- 
ease may have been receiving aid through 
some public or private program, such as 
the Federal-State program for crippled 
children administered by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
However, as soon as they reach the legal 
working age they become eligible for the 
benefits provided under the Nation-wide 
vocational rehabilitation program. First 
comes physical restoration; second, voca- 


tions do not operate in watertight com- 
partments. We have learned from ex- 
perience that ignorance, illness, and 
poverty are linked together in a vicious 
circle—each contributing to each. Be- 
cause these problems are related, we 
have found that government services de- 
signed to meet them need to work closely 
together. 

With the stated purpose of making 
“combined operations” in these fields 
more effective, the Federal Security 
Agency was established in 1939. As set 
forth in its authorization, its purpose is 
to promote “social and economic security, 
educational opportunity, and the health 
of the citizens of the Nation.” To carry 
out this broad purpose, the Agency pro- 
vides a framework for the operation of 
related programs, with the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator responsible for 
over-all direction of policy and program. 
The member organizations administer 
Federal laws and cooperate with the 
States to provide a wide range of services 
necessary on all these interrelated sec- 
tors of the “general welfare” front. 

What we have learned during these 
war years should add to our store of ex- 
perience in utilizing our full government 
partnership—Federal, State, and local— 
to promote the general welfare now and 
in the future. 


tional guidance; and third, training 
either on the job or in selected schools. 
And, finally, the service undertakes their 
placement in employment. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, is con- 
cerned with the provision of services to 
help the handicapped become self-sup- 
porting wage earners. It stands at the 
head of a national network of codoperat- 
ing State agencies—State divisions of 
vocational rehabilitation, functioning 
under the State boards of vocational edu- 
cation in every State, and, in 32 States, 
State agencies for the biind. The pres- 
ent Federal Office was established in 1943 
following the passage of the Barden- 
LaFollette Act. This law, amending ear- 
lier vocational rehabilitation legislation, 
expanded and strengthened the Federal- 
State vocational rehabilitation program 
originally set up 25 years ago. 

Like its predecessor, the present voca- 
tional rehabilitation program is admin- 
istered by the States with Federal help. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
establishes standards for State opera- 
tions, gives technical assistance to the 





rWHIS is the first of a series 
describing services adminis- 
tered under the Federal Security 
Agency. This general introduc- 
tion, prepared by the Agency, to- 
gether with descriptions of the 
services of two of the organiza- 
tions, will be followed from time to 
time by articles on the work of 
other member organizations. 
Organizations combined under 
the FSA are: Public Health Serv- 
ice, Office of Education, Food and 
Drug Administration, Social Secu- 
rity Board, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Howard University, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, American 
Printing House for the Blind, Office 
of Community War Services, and 
National Committee on Physical 
Fitness. 











States, and certifies Federal grants to the 
States. 

This Federal money may be used to 
help provide services necessary to make 
disabled persons capable of engaging in 
remunerative employment or to help 
them get more advantageous employ- 
ment. Under the 1943 law these services 
include surgical and medical care, hos- 
pitalization, therapeutic treatment, and 
artificial appliances, as well as vocational 
counseling and training, maintenance 
during training, and help in finding an 
appropriate job. 

Mentally as well as physically disabled 
individuals are now eligible for rehabili- 
tation. The blind may be rehabilitated 
on the same terms as other groups of the 
disabled. There is a specific provision 
for war-disabled civilians (defined as 
members of civilian defense corps, air- 
craft warning services, civil air patrol, 
and merchant seamen), and for civil 
employees of the United States Govern- 
ment injured in line of duty. 

The Federal Government pays the en- 
tire cost of administration by the States 
and one-half the cost of the services of- 
fered through the program. The entire 
cost of these services is assumed by the 
Federal Government in the case of war- 
disabled civilians. 


Social Security 
Board 


To keep individuals and families from 
destitution; to keep families together; to 
give children the opportunity of growing 
up With their brothers and sisters in nor- 
mal home surroundings under the care of 
their own mother: to keep children in 
school—these are the cardinal principles 


of social security. It is to attain these 
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Objectives, among others, that Congress 
passed the Social Security Act in 1935 
and amended it in 1939. 

The law is based on the economic and 
social fact that we are a nation of wage 
earners, and that whenever earnings are 
cut off, destitution, for the great majority, 
is not far away. To meet this problem 
the Social Security Act provides protec- 
tion against the most common hazards 
to income security. The backbone of the 
act is social insurance—unemployment 
insurance and old-age and survivors in- 
surance. These two systems are supple- 
mented by three programs of public-as- 
sistance to the needy. 

Unemployment insurance is a State 
program, with the Federal Government 
paying the costs of administration. Its 
purpose is to provide an income for work- 
ers and their families when through no 
fault of their own they have lost their 
jobs. At present the system operates only 
for wage and salary earners in private 
industry and business. Weekly unem- 
ployment benefits are paid out of the 
State’s unemployment fund, which is 
built from social security taxes on em- 
ployers who come under the law. (In 
four States, employees are taxed also.) 
It is the Social Security Board’s duty un- 
der the law to examine State programs 
and their administration, and, if they 
conform to the act, to certify to the 
Treasury the payment of Federal grants 
to the States. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is en- 
tirely a Federal system. Its purpose is 
to provide regular monthly benefits for 
the worker and his family when at 65 
or later he retires and for his family 
when he dies. Like unemployment in- 
surance, this system operates only for 
wage and salary earners in private in- 
dustry and business. Benefits are paid 
out of a fund built from social security 
taxes on employers and employees cov- 
ered by the law. The benefits are based 
on the worker’s wages, a record of which 
is kept separately for each individual 
worker by the Social Security Board. 
To administer the program, the Board 
maintains offices throughout the coun- 
try where claims are filed. If the claim 
is found to be a proper one under the 
law, it is approved and certified by the 
Board for payment by the United States 
Treasury. 

Under public assistance, monthly pay- 
ments are provided for three groups—the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and chil- 
dren deprived of a parent’s support or 
care. Each State determines whether 
it wishes to share in these programs. 
Where the State programs are approved 
by the Board as meeting the require- 
ments of the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government shares the costs on 
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Educational Directory Now Available 


The U. S. Office of Education announces publication of two additional parts of 
its 1944-45 Educational Directory, making all four parts of this publication now 
available. 

Part I, Federal, State, and County Education Officers, contains the organization 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the Principal State School Officers of each State, 
the official designation and address of each, the names of all county and other 
local superintendents of schools, the executive officers of State Library Extension 
Agencies, and the principal officers of the education division, U. S. Indian Service. 
This publication is based on the latest information available from each State at the 
time of going to press. 

Part IV, Educational Associations and Directories, lists national and regional 
organizations and the names and addresses of presidents and secretaries, State 
educational associations, educational foundations and boards, religious educational 
associations, State Congresses of Parents and Teachers, library associations, and 
international educational associations and foundations. Official publications and 
their frequency of issue are shown. Directories and yearbooks are listed with short 
annotations. 

The Educational Directory, published each year by the U. S. Office of Education 
in four parts, is widely used by Government agencies and school administrators. 
Part II, containing the names of city school officers, and Part ITI, listing all institu- 
tions of higher education, compleie the set. In previous years the four parts were 
also issued in one bound volume, but for the war years they have been available 
only as separate parts. 

All four parts of Educational Directory 1944-45 may be obtained by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at the following prices: Part I, Federal, State, and County Educa- 
tion Officers, 10 cents; Part II, City School Officers, 15 cents; Part III, Colleges and 
Universities, 20 cents; Part IV, Educational Associations and Directories, 10 cents. 


A 





a fifiy-fifty basis. The question of who 
shall get benefits and how much is de- 
cided by the States. All the States now 
have State-Federal programs of old-age 
assistance, and nearly all have such pro- 
grams of aid to the needy blind and to 
dependent children. It is the Board’s 
responsibility to determine whether the 
administration and operation of State 
programs conform to the approved plans. 

Under the Social Security Act, the 
Board has several other responsibilities. 
It is the Board’s duty, by direction of 
Congress, to study and recommend ways 
and means of strengthening social se- 
curity -administration and legislation. 
The Board also advises States on the 
effectiveness of their programs and on 
adjustments which may be necessary to 
meet current and prospective needs for 
economic security. 


and for broadcasting adult-education 
and continuation courses. 


Implications for School Public 
Relations 


From the standpoint of school public 
relations, the school-owned station pro- 
vides a convenient means for continu- 
ously explaining the work and purposes 
of the schools to the public, for in- 
forming the public concerning educa- 
tional needs and trends, and for the 
coordination of community-wide educa- 
tional projects. 


Implications for the Classroom 
Teacher 

For the classroom teacher, what will 
this anticipated trend toward education- 
al broadcasting over school-owned FM 
stations mean? More work, perhaps, or 
less work? Probably neither. Obviously, 
in providing the classroom teacher with 
a more efficient, high-precision tool with 
which to work, it will call ultimately for 
a higher degree of professional skill, if 
its maximum potential effectiveness is to 
be attained. Whatever additional work 
and study may be involved in acquiring 
the techniques necessary to the effective 
use of radio in the classroom, however, 
we can be sure, will result inevilably in 
@ progressive elevation of the classroom 
teacher’s professional status, 





Radio’s Challenge to 
Education 
(From page 3) 

adult education, the school-owned sta- 
tion can be used for broadcasting sup- 
plementary educational programs for 
out-of-school listening by pupils enrolled 
in the schools, as well as by shut-ins 
and physically handicapped individuals, 
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Some Effects of the War 
Upon Public Schools 


The following information was pre- 
pared by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Lester B. Herlihy, 
Associate Specialist in Educational Sta- 
tistics. 

To study the effect of the war upon 
the public-school systems, each October 
since 1941 the U. S. Office of Education 
has sent requests to the schools for item- 
ized information. Not every report gave 
data for every item listed, but each of 
the usable reports received before tabu- 
lations were closed was used for one or 
more of the following tabulations. Data 
as of October 15, 1944, were submitted 
by 2,167 of the 8,219 city, county, or in- 
dependent school systems. The per- 
centages of replies from various types 
of school systems are given in table 1. 


Enrollment 1942-43 to 1944-45 


Reports from 45 of the 48 States and 
from the District of Columbia for 1942-43 
with data for 1941-42 for 3 States not 
reporting, give an approximate public- 
school enrollment in 1942-43 of 24,155,- 
146. Percentages of decreases in enroll- 
ment shown by data reported in October 
1943 and October 1944 give estimated 


approximate enrollments of 23,515,000 
for 1943-44 and 23,355,000 for 1944-45 


(table 2). 

Enrollment changes have also varied 
greatly in cities of different sizes and 
in urban and rural areas as shown by 
the percentages of change in the figures 
reported for October 1943 and October 
1944 by the school (table 3). 
The largest loss was in the number of 
bovs in high school in cities of 100,000 
population and over (2.58 percent); the 
largest gain was in the number of girls 
in elementary school in cities of 2,500 to 
9.999 population (2.07 percent). There 
were also appreciable losses in county 
tems, 


systems 


school sy 


Enrollment in Eummer School 
Sessions 


Summer-school sessions were re- 
ported on the elementary school level in 
142 school systems and the enrollment 
totaled 48,087 in 1944, a gain of 10.1 per- 
cent over the 1943 figure; and on the 
high-school level in 220 systems the en- 
rollment totaled 111,731 as compared 
with 95,459 in 1943, representing a gain 
of 17 percent. More boys than girls were 


enrolled for each of the 2 years on the 
elementary level, 


while on the high- 


TaBLE 1.—School systems to which re- 
quests were sent in Oct. 1944, and num- 
a ber and percent reporting 

















school level the enrollment of girls ex- ae 
ceeded that for the boys. — te 
The increases for 1944 over 1943 were E 
common to all types of schools except- a a seh & 
ing those of the county school systems. Waked 8.219'2,167' 26 
In the latter a loss of 5 to 6 percent was 7 3 
ne ee ea 2 4 
shown for 1944 over 1943. aiaetaeaas : ‘ 5 ees 
« f 100,006 1a er s i 60 
. . { ( " i 7 2. 120 Sl 
Enrollments in Selected Subjects | 4. ; et 2 oe 
P ( {2 i 776 ) 
Eight critical subjects were selected 
for a study of enrollment trends from Rural | ...---..---+--------2++e2-0--2- : de 
October 1943 to October 1944. Data were SOT ga ncnsnmsonensntonioninininin BP 
requested for enrollments of junior and iis o F 
senior students only, but total enroll- h 
TABLE 2.—Enrollment in public-school systems, 1942-43, 1943-44, and 1944-45 
| Numt | ~The 
‘ ta 
7 I ] | — —_ _ 
| | ‘ » 44 
| 1942-43 4% | 3044-451 gia hg l Hey 
| ee a te { 2 (WK 4 2 ¢ 0.68 
B » 128, ¢ i 11, 726, 000 _— ] Ooo 2 93 
( yt ] 0 OOO ll OOK 7 63 
Elenentary school......-.---eceecee- 18, ( 17, 766, OF 17 is 7 
] 7, (M2 a 1. 000 ’ () : 1.8 = S4 
G % S 78 | &, ww 646, Of ‘3 7 
Hi 12 $ ( f . 60 
sul (Hn ” + 4 < s s ama: s 
G i Wn 7 4.2 73 





TABLE 3.—Percentage changes in 


ih Oct. 1943 
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TABLE 4.—Percent decrease in enrollment in last 2 years of high school, Oct. 1942 to 
Oct. 1943 and Oct. 1943 to Oct. 1944 
-_ 
| | } G 
4? 1 $ 1 
P 4°? t t U t to 

; 1944 | y943 | 1044 i 1944 4 

1, 589 ] 9.9 1 2 2 1.6 
Citic 0,000 por ver 1 | 44 12.0 1.8 17.9 2.7 s 1,2 
Citic 1.000 to } 92 | 105 | 9.2 | 1.1 13.3 1.4 5 1.0 
Citic 10,000 to 2 | 47 263 8.7 14.9 8 l .6 
Citic 00 t a } 78 | 521 8 ( 14 8 6 | 3 
RH did ihnaminneeben | 78 413 10. 4 2.2 14.5 l 1 3.0 
Indepe 263 215 10.1 2.2 15. ¢ 1 $ 1.3 
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1 Less than 0.1 percent, 
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TABLE 5.—Summer school enrollment, 1943-44 






























| 
a enrollment of boys enrollment of girls 
Number Enrollment of t I lment of 
Type of system of sys- a ‘i ie ar 2 aS 
' coms re- Percent Percent 
z ‘ 944 94: ) 
porting 1943 1944 change 1943 1944 change 
x | 
| Elementary schools 
— ananadaaionas 
RN on ccvicnintaiiaicgcentnconeies 21,014} 22,804 +8.9 
Cities of 100,000 population and over. ._.-. 8, 921 9, 835 +10.2 
Cities of 30,000 to 99,999 population......- 2, 154 | 2, 340 +4.2 
Cities of 10,000 to 29,999 population._....- 1, 818 2, 675 +20. 4 
Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 popula 1, 907 | 1,912 | +.3 
| Ce » 5, O64 | 5, 628 —6.0 
Independent......-..-..------- 250 | 604 |  +101.6 
i— = 
Tote... s0n: tai ghiatasieclal 67,777 | +16.2 
Cities of 100,000 population and over —a 37, 096 | +-18.2 
Cities of 30,000 to 99,999 population_. ee 59 | 10,116 | +10.8 
Cities of 10,000 to 29,99% pulation.......| 5, 865 | $17.3 
Cities of 2,500 to 9,999 | tion... 2, 452 +9. 1 
County eas | 1, 661 +1.9 
oe 7 5ST + 7 








TABLE 6.—Changes in high-school enrollment in 8 specified fields, in junior and senior 
years, Oct. 16, 1943, and Oct. 16, 1944, and percentage change in totals from Oct. 
11, 1942, to Oct. 1, 1943, and from Oct. 15, 1941, to Oct. 15, 1942 




















| Enrollment Oct. 16 | Percentage ¢ g 
Nory — _ ae es ene - — = 
| } | . | ~ 1 on | 
Subject ficld Boy Girls } From 1948 to 1944 | From 
report- |_—-————_- ee : a 1942 to ) 
ing | | , 48, lsd 
| | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | Boys | Girls | Total | git | oct ve 
indtiaaiiiadinneainans Se oe = | — Sees " aa 
} | | | | | 
Pre-flight aeronautics..._.| 795 | 24, 266 | 8,123] 2,106) —21.9| —32.6] —22.1 | —17.7 |+1, 248.3 
Chemistry............../ 1,237 55, 231 | 50, 598 | 46.6] +43 4 | - —§.0 
_ "ee ‘2 70,1 23, 104 —2.9] 1.2] - lif +8.0 
Matheinatics i ] 174, 781 118, 247 } +1.5] 46.3] { , +.5 
Shorthand: | | 
First-year course... 1, 264 8, 509 73.0701 M010) —<01.91 —O8'1 <0. frcn.nccchiscciucs.. 
Second-year course..| 1,009} 4,143 |} 41,241] 40,574] -19.9] -—1.6] - (eaeeei eee 
Physical education......| 1,182 | 250, 640 291, 203 | 293,842) +0 +.9}) +.5 —.4] +1.2 
Health instruct --| 631 | 110, 196 154,471 | 155,103 | +44] +.3] +421 | a eee 
Decrease in enrollment_.j........|.........|.......--}.------<- ee ee ete _- -9.9 


TasLE 8.—Estimated total number of 
teachers, “new” teachers, and unfilled 
positions, Oct. 16, 1944 





|Teachers new] Positions 
Tota] | % positions | unfilled 
Type of system agg Saal aciiaes! AGI = aaa 
| | 
ers | Num- | Per- |Nuim-) Per- 


| | + 

| ber | cent ber jcent 
| ! 

| 





| 
, 300 167,700) 20.4) 4,980) 0. 61 














Cities of 100,000 popu- | | 
lation and over_....!160, 900; 8, 906 5.6 740) 0. 46 
Cities of 30,000 to | | | 
99,999 population_..| 76,600) 7, 400 9.7 250} .33 
Cities of 10,000 to | | | | 
29,999 population...| 75,700) 11,500; 15.1) 270) .3¢ 
Cities of 2,500 to | } | 
9,999 population....| 91,900 19,000) 20.6 460} .50 
County 3 14,900; 29.1) 2,960! .75 
Indepen 000! 25.9) 300) 1.28 





TaBLE 9.—Number of “new” teachers 
employed and positions still unfilled on 
Oct. 16, 1944, in certain fields for school 
systems reporting 











| Number of 
. a her 
Subject pee | New” teacher Posi- 
_ aengvemenerens Ciens 
| ort lw | ‘me 4 
port - Wo- Total! fil 
| ing Men men | lot = bo j 
Physical education... 800 782 | 790 }1, 572 | 136 
Wot BOVE. ccccnccece | » 702! 100 02 | 00 
For gir! hvacetaiaisal 690 | 770 46 
Industrial arts | S97 | 460 84) 553 69 
Home cconomics.....| 37 | 32 | 64 96 60 
Health instruction....| 286 | 147} 403 | 550 17 
Chemistry mot 213 | 72 385 12 
Physics aooe-| 187] 104] 81] 295 5 
Mathematics ee 408 | 827 {1,235 24 
Commercial educa- | | 
eee 572 97 727 824 21 





1 For school systems reporting for that year. 


TABLE 7.—Decrease in number of in- 
structional staff 1939-40 to 1944-45 





| Percent decreas 





€chool year | Number | mien a 
| | From pre- | From 1939 
| |} vious year | 40 
939-40... 911. 800 | 
1940-41 __ 907, 700 | 0.45 | "0. 45 
1941-42....__._...] 89s, O00 | 1.07 1. 51 
1942-43 : 877, 000 | 2. 26 374 
1943-44 862. 800 | 170 | Sr 
1944-45 1. £44, 1 9.17 7.43 
1Estin 


ments in the subject were reported by 
some schools as students could not be 
separated by year of advancement. En- 
rollments in preflight aeronautics de- 
creased by almost one-fourth, about one- 
third fewer girls and one-fifth fewer 
boys. Enrollments in chemistry and 
mathematics increased but those in 
physics decreased. 

Although there were decreases in the 
number enroiled in both first- and sec- 
ond-year shorthand in 1944 as compared 


TaBLe 10.—Estimated number and percent of teachers leaving, by reason, from end 
of school year 1943-44 to Oct. 16, 1944 








Reason eee 
Total | 
Se See eee ea ee eee 1 8, 600 | 
Entered armed forces 7, 500 | 
Entered government job: | 
Federal u — 6, 500 | 
State or local 2, 400 | 
Entered business or industry 12, 700 
Entered another teaching j 51, 600 
Retired. .....- —_ 8, O00 
Married 15, G00 
Not reemployed ......- 13, RO 
Other__- 20, 500 | 


Number leavir 


g Percent leaving for each reason 


] 








Men Women Total | Men | Women 
ee Uae a a aes ‘“s site 
or, 800 | 112, 800 l 100. 0 100.0 
4, 900 | 2, 600 | 6.3 | mn 2.2 
2, 300 4.7 | 8.8 3.7 
500 ] | 2. 1 1.7 
4, 400 9,2 | 17.2 7.4 
9, 600 37.3 | 37. 2 37.3 
1, 000 | 7 | 4.1 6.1 
500 | 11.2] 1.9 13.4 
600 | 10.0 | 2.4 | 11.7 
1, 900 | 14 7.4 | 16.5 





with 1943, a slightly larger proportion 
(36.4 percent) of the total were enrolled 
in the second-year course in 1944 than 
in 1943 (34.8 percent). Only a little 
more than half as many school systems 
reported enrollments in health instruc- 
tion as in physical education (table 6), 
and many systems reported the same 
enrollments for both subjects or stated 
that health education was integrated 
with physical education. 





Decrease in Instructional Staff 

In the 5 years from 1939-40 to 1944-45 
there was a decrease of approximately 
68,000 in the total number of positions 
for teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
other instructional staff, or about 7.4 
percent (table 7). The decrease in pu- 
pils in this same period was about 2,116,- 
500 or 8.3 percent. 
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*‘New’’ Teachers and Unfilled 


Positions 


Approximately 168,000 or 20.4 percent 
of the teaching positions in the fall of 
1944 were held by “new” teachers, per- 
sons who had not taught in that position 
the previous year. Approximately 5,000 
positions were reported vacant for 1944- 
45 (table 8). 

This problem of breaking in “new” 
teachers is not uniform throughout the 
Nation but affects the smaller systems 
much more than the larger. About 1 in 
every 18 teachers was “new” in cities of 
100,000 population and over, but between 
1 in 3 and 1 in 4 were new in the county 
and independent systems. 


Reasons for Teachers Leaving 
Profession 


Krom the end of the school year in 
June 1944 to October 16, 1944 approxi- 
mately 138,000 teachers left the positions 
they held in 1943-44 and all but about 
50,000 who went to other teaching jobs, 
left the profession. In addition to about 





2,500 who entered the armed forces dur- 
ing this period, over 14,000 women teach- 
ers left teaching, for which they had 
prepared, to take a job in government or 
industry. Almost as many men teachers 
left to go into business and industry as 
into the armed forces during this same 
period (table 10). 


TABLE 11.—Increase in teachers salaries 
for school year 1944-45 





| Increase 
Num-|__ 


: —-- ———! No 
r p ster er re- | 7 
Type of system port: | fem-! Per Bes - 

| ing | Yes | po- | ma- |“°"° 

| rary | nent 
PORE 55 ceil 1,875 |11,458 | 795 77 411 
| | | | 
" 2e 15} 11 | 6 
| 

| $6 66 1 20 | 0 

| } 

} 305} 219] 131] 97 86 
7a | 558] 322] 197 | 170 
455 | 378 180 166 | 77 
203 211! 6 86 52 


| 





114 of these cities reported both permanent and term- 
porary raises and 100 did not state what type of raise was 
given 





Plans for Indian Students to Study 
in the United States 


Educational Adviser to the Agent Gen- 
eral for India, Prof. M. S. Sundaram, re- 
cently arrived in this country to as- 
sume responsibility for the academic 
placement and guidance of Indian stu- 
dents at universities and colleges in the 
United States and Canada. Inquiries 
with reference to Indian students should 
be addressed to Prof. M. S. Sundaram, 
care of Indian Agency General, 2107 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 

Following is a summarized announce- 
ment of the procedures thus far planned. 


The Government of India have an- 
nounced their decision to send abroad 
a number of students at Government 
expense for advanced training and 
courses of studies in scientific, techno- 
logical, engineering, and agricultural 
subjects directly related to India’s post- 
war needs. The first batch of students 
selected for training in the United 
States and Canada are expected to ar- 
rive in this country by September 1945, 


The Government of India have se- 
lected the following subjects in which 
the scholars sponsored under their 
scheme will seek further training and 
education. 


Building research (For example.con- 
struction, architecture, town planning, 
road and building materials, air-condi- 
tioning, ventilation, refrigeration, etc.); 
Mechanical engineering (For example, 





internal combustion engines, railways, 
locomotives and diesel tractions, etc.); 


Chemical engineering, metallurgical 
engineering, textile engineering; 


Radio engineering (Radio location, 
manufacture of valves and other radio 
parts, etc.); cinematography (For ex- 
ample, sound recording and photog- 
raphy); automobile engineering; Fuels 
(For example, coals, oils, and wood); 


Plastics—natural and synthetic; wood 
and wood products including plywood; 
steel pipes, castings, and fittings; ce- 
ramics; glass; cellulose including cellu- 
loid and rayon; pulp and paper; rubber; 


Fermentation (For example, manu- 
facture of acetone, alcohol, butyl alco- 
hol, and enzyme chemistry, etc.) ; paints 
and varnishes; industrial and applied 
chemistry (heavy chemicals, coal tar dis- 
tillation, textile chemicals, and sub- 
Sidiaries, etc.); dyestuffs; rubber and 
synthetic rubber; nonferrous and ferrous 
alloys; 

Meteorology; scientific instruments 
(Metallurgical, physical, spectroscopic, 
and chemical instruments, etc.); mer- 
cantile Marine Engineering; geology; 
geophysics; river research; hydraulics. 

Pharmacy including manufacture of 
drugs such as penicillin and sulpha 
drugs, etc.; biochemistry including food, 
vitamins, and hormones; technicians in 
the biological science; 


Electrical engineering, mining, eco- 
nomics, statistics; 

Agricultural subjects—veterinary sci- 
ence, animal husbandry, dairying, fish- 
eries, fruit preservation and canning 
(technology), horticulture, agricultural 
engineering, botany, and zoology. 

The duration of a course of study or 
practical training in the subjects out- 
lined above will in each case be deter- 
mined according to the requirements of 
an approved course either at a university 
or a technical training center or in- 
dustry. 

Under this scheme, students who sat- 
isfactorily complete their studies in this 
country will be afforded on their return 
to India, opportunities for full employ- 
ment. 

Candidates selected for scholarships 
will ordinarily possess a good graduate’s 
degree of an Indian University. Some of 
them will have postgraduate and re- 
search qualifications as well as experi- 
ence in industry. 

A selection board consisting of educa- 
tional experts and public men is at pres- 
ent engaged in examining the credentials 
of all applicants and it may be assumed 
that only the very best candidates who 
are likely to benefit by coming to this 
country will be selected. 

In addition to Government scholars it 
is expected that a large number of per- 
sons will desire, as in the past, to come to 
this country at their own expense. 
Others may be sent by private bodies, 
Indian industrialists, or by Indian States. 

In the announcement to educational 
institutions, Professor Sundaram com- 
ments as follows: 

“It may be noticed that I need infor- 
mation regarding the facilities available 
in this country for education and train- 
ing of the nature outlined above. I shall 
be grateful if you would kindly send 
complete and up-to-date information re- 
garding the courses of studies available 
in your institution. I also wish to re- 
quest all industrialists, research organi- 
zations and other comparable institu- 
tions who may be interested in helping 
me in my mission, to be good enough to 
send such information as may be useful 
to me in placing Indian students for 
practical training in their institutions. 
Bulletins, catalogues and other printed 
literature may kindly be sent in dupli- 
cate so that I could post copies directly 
to India for the use of the Students’ Ad- 
visory Bureaux.” 

Prof. Sundaram is at present making 
a tour of some of the colleges and uni- 
versities to discuss further details with 
them. 
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Extended School Services Workshop 


The general plan for the workshop, the 
type of experiences included for the 
teachers and an evaluation made by 
staff and members of the workshop are 
reported by Dr. Cecilia B. McKnight, As- 
sociate Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Workshop. 

A workshop for the staffs of nursery 
schools and school-age groups of the 
Extended School Program in Georgia 
was held this spring at the Georgia State 
College for Women at Milledgeville. The 
plan for the workshop, which lasted 3 
weeks, was made in response to requests 
for more adequate preparation of teach- 
ers voiced in conferences for leaders 
held in 1943 and 1944. 

The planning committee, appointed by 
the acting head of the department of 
teacher education, was composed of a 
member of that department as chairman, 
the superintendent of the laboratory 
school, the supervisor of the County Ex- 
tended School Program, and the head of 
the home economics department. Fre- 
quent meetings of the planning commit- 
tee were held during the winter and 
spring to discuss the needs of teachers 
and supervisors in the Extended School 
programs of the State. Suggestions for 
content and organization of the work- 
shop were pooled and plans developed 
by the committee. 

The number of participants in the 
workshop was limited to 40. They came 
from localities widely distributed over 
the State. Out of the 37 who made up 
the final enrollment, 4 were college 
graduates and 25 wished college credit. 
While 2 of the number had just gradu- 
ated from high school in June 1944, the 
majority of the group had had 1 or 2 
years in college. 


Democratic Procedure 


In order to determine what the pros- 
pective participants felt to be their great- 
est needs, a suggestive questionnaire was 
sent out. From the standpoint of num- 
ber, the returns were excellent. It 
seemed, however, that there was too lit- 
tle selection from the viewpoint of great- 
est need but rather a tendency to check 
all of the offerings. 

The attempt was made to satisfy the 
expressed needs as far as possible, with 
the result that the following types of 
experience were provided. Mornings 
were spent in general group meetings 
for planning and organization; a study 
of child growth and development; dis- 
cussion in large and small groups and 
special problems groups; directed ob- 
servation of children in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and school-age groups; 





discussion of observations; motion pic- 
tures depicting normal child develop- 
ment; group discussions of parent-child- 
teacher relationships. Small groups ro- 
tated weekly in the study of child health, 
foods for children, and suitable toys. 

Visiting directors and consultants, one 
of whom was a representative of the 
U. S. Office of Education, gave descrip- 
tions of Extended School Services pro- 
grams in congested centers of war in- 
dustry and highlights of their visits to 
programs in different sections of the 
country. Afternoons were given over to 
laboratory experiences for small groups 
working with art materials, music, plays 
and games, nature, children’s literature, 
equipment and programs and services for 
children 6 to 14 years of age. 

From time to time during the 3 weeks, 
there were exhibits of handwork of chil- 
dren in various Georgia localities, pic- 
tures of different child-care centers, toys 
made by workshop participants, equip- 
ment and toys by commercial companies, 
textiles, and student art. 

Recreation was provided through such 
college facilities as the swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and Nesbit Woods. A 
“mixer,” held on the second night of the 
workshop; open house at the elementary 
branch of the laboratory school; a tea 
at The Mansion, home of the college 
president and former home of Georgia’s 
Governors when Milledgeville was cap- 
ital of the State; group luncheons and 
dinners; and picnic suppers were among 
the social phases of the workshop. 

Every effort was made to maintain 
democratic atmosphere and procedure. 
The group elected two representatives to 
the planning committee and small groups 
had chairmen and secretaries. Relations 
between staff and students were cordial. 

At the end of each week, time was 
taken for evaluation and students were 
encouraged to express their ideas and 
desires freely. Two techniques were em- 
ployed for the final evaluation. First, 
participants were asked to write what- 
ever they wished about the workshop 
that might help in improving the next 
one. They were urged to give construc- 
tive criticism rather than complimentary 
statements. No papers were to be signed 
unless the student desired to do so. 


‘Spontaneous’ Evaluation 


Some examples of this “spontaneous” 
evaluation are: 


I am convinced that there are better 
ways of doing this important work—the 
big job I have. I am grateful for the 
opportunities for “teacher growth” that 
the workshop has presented me, 


We feel better qualified to guide the 
child’s creative ability since we have had 
actual experience in the fields of music, 
arts and crafts. 

I have learned a great deal about the 
child and his environment. I have 
learned, also, how we as teachers can 
improve. 

The workshop has brought me a reali- 
zation of the importance of my job and 
the opportunity that is mine to aid the 
child in developing. 

The following needs were expressed: 
“More time for the study of child de- 
velopment, of health measures and prob- 
lems, of foods—with laboratory periods 
in preparation and serving of foods, 
more time for reading; in fact, we just 
necd a longer period for the whole work- 
shop.” 

On the last day forms were distributed 
which students were asked to fill in. 
These forms dealt with types of experi- 
ence, guidance, and facilities. They 
gave another opportunity also for con- 
structive criticism and suggestions for 
improvement. Tabulation indicated that 
the types of experience and facilities 
were considered “helpful” or “satisfac- 
tory.” More direction was desired and 
less planning on the part of the partici- 
pants. (Throughout the workshop the 
tendency to want the plans made and 
the “answers given by the stait” was 
strong.) Suggestions followed very 
closely those expressed in the “spon- 
taneous” statements. 

The staff also was asked to make 
statements regarding strong and weak 
points as they saw them and to make 
recommendations for the future. A con- 
siderable measure of agreement on the 
recommendations given below was indi- 
cated in the reports. 


1. Begin the next workshop with ade- 
quate orientation in workshop organi- 
zation and procedures as needed by 
group. 

2. Attempt work in fewer areas—cen- 
ter workshop on child growth and de- 
velopment, defining other content and 
procedures in the light of some phase 
of this field. 

3. Provide full-time staff large enough 
to meet the needs of participants and to 
allow for more flexible scheduling. 

4. Have more meetings of full staff 
for planning, if possible. 

5. Give more time for directed obser- 
vation of skilled teachers followed by 
discussion. 

6. Allow much more time for study 
and library reading. 

While many improvements over this 
workshop must be made, gratifying re- 
ports of growth among participants 
have been made by directors of programs 
in the State. This encourages the com- 
mittee to feel that, by and large, con- 
siderable good was accomplished. 
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UNRRA Reports 


The United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration has no respon- 
sibility for the operation of schools in 
the countries which request its aid. 
However, it is authorized to give “as- 
sistance in procuring material equip- 
ment for the rehabilitation of educa- 
tional institutions.” Thus it may pro- 
vide hand tools and other building sup- 
plies and equipment urgently needed to 
make damaged buildings usable, as a 
part of its general program for the re- 
habilitation of essential shelter. School 
buildings, as well as hospitals and habi- 
tations for homeless persons, are to have 
priority in this program. 

UNRRA will not provide either mate- 
rials or services to reestablish the teach- 
ing process in the schools, or finances 
therefor. But at the request of the gov- 
ernments it will obtain information as to 
materials available in the countries 
which have not been occupied, and will 
assist the government in procuring such 
materials for its own account. In its 
work in this connection the_ Adminis- 
tration will cooperate with the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education 
(which has its headquarters in London), 
but its assistance in the field of procure- 
ment will be given directly to the par- 
ticular member government requesting 
such assistance, and not through the 
Conference. 

As a part of its program of general 
operations, UNRRA is making available 
food, clothing, and other relief supplies. 
In some of the liberated areas the schools 
are being used as a means of distributing 
these relief supplies to undernourished 
and needy children. 


Schools in Greece 


In the UNRRA office in Athens, 
Greece, an “education supply service” 
has been set up, the main objective of 
which is to see that the children are back 
in school by October. An UNRRA staff 
member who visited some small Greek 
villages describes school conditions as 
follows: 

“A kind of story about Greek village 
schools keeps recurring like a theme with 
infinite variations on a ground base of 
veal meed. * * * 

“In a little village called Malanidiron 
live 713 people, of whom 130 are children 
of school age. Most of the people, in- 
cluding the children, have malaria, no 
shoes, and very little food. Yet it is a 


lucky village, for only 9 buildings out of 
145 have been totally destroyed. 
Amongst the buildings destroyed, how- 
ever, is the village school, for which, did 
it exist, there is in any event no teacher. 
So the 130 school children have had no 
school for 4 years, and they can neither 
read nor write. 

“In another little village called Karou- 
tais the people number about 350. They 
also, most of them, suffer from malaria; 
none of them have shoes, or clothes ex- 
cept rags; and they are short of food. 
This village is not quite as lucky as 
Malanidiron, as it has been burned three 
times and there is not a single house fit 
to live in. The people crowd into the 
few rooms they have been able to make 
habitable, and among them are 90 chil- 
dren of school age. Of these children 
only some 30 have ever been to school 
since the war began for Greece on 28 
October 1940. * * * 

“A village in the North was not in such 
serious straits as the two described 
above. Except for some of the floor- 
boards and most of the windows, the 
schoolhouse was intact; it had merely 
been pillaged of all the school furniture. 
So the children could and did go to 
school, to be taught as best one coulc 
without paper and pencil, blackboards, 
benches, chalk, books, or slates. The 
schoolhouse itself was a fine two-story 
building of which the villagers, who had 
paid for it, were justifiably proud. They 
apologized, however, for the dirty state 
of the walls, for which they said they 
had not yet been able to obtain lime- 
wash, * * * 

“Perhaps there are two problems con- 
cerning the school children in Greece. 
The one is that of finding in sufficient 
quantity the simple supplies so many 
schools need. The other is that of stop- 
ping small children from mentally star- 
ing at the wall of their past 4 years’ ex- 
periences—all that the smaller ones re- 
member of the world. 

“But here to end is a tale of courage 
from one of the smaller islands, as told 
in a formal report: 
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Greek Refugees Teach Their 
Children 

Ten miles north of the ancient city of 
Gaza, in Palestine, is Camp Nuseirat, one 
of the six refugee camps in the Middle 
East which UNRRA has been operating 
since the spring of 1944. These camps, 
originally set up by the British MERRA 


41 book, 1 slate. 


(Middle East Relief and Refugee Admin- 
istration) have cared for about 40,000 
refugees from Greece, Yugoslavia, and~* 
Poland who managed to escape from 
their homelands when the Nazis came. 
UNRRA has provided food, clothing, 
medical care, and general supervision; 
the refugees themselves have organized 
various welfare and recreational activi- 
ties, including schools for the younger 
inhabitants of the camps. 

At Camp Nuseirat 8,500 Greeks, mainly 
from the Dodecanese Islands and the 
Aegean Islands of Samos, Ikaria, and 
Chios, have made their temporary home. 
Half of this population is composed of 
children under 18, prevented by events 
from following the normal road of 
schooling and education. This is espe- 
cially true of the youngsters from the 
Dodecanese Islands, where the Greek 
schools were closed years ago by the Ital- 
ian dictator and replaced by Italian 
schools. 

A recent UNRRA visitor to the Camp 
writes: 


“At Camp Nuseirat the head of the fac- 
ulty of thirty teachers is Dr. Constantino 
Tzanetis from Marathocambo, Samos, a 
graduate of the School of Education of 
the University of Athens and an ex- 
superintendent of the schools of his na- 
tive island. He supervises all the cur- 
ricula and school activities. The twenty- 
two men and eight women who make up 
the faculty are all ex-teachers from the 
Islands, possessing, with a few exceptions, 
ail the necessary credentials and qualifi- 
cations. 

“Over two thousand youngsters of all 
ages make up the student body, attending 
classes ‘regularly. Besides the ‘Demoti- 
kon’ school, which absorbs the largest 
part of the students, there is a ‘Gymna- 
sion’ for secondary school studies, a 
school for adult illiterates who now have 
their first opportunity to learn how to 
read and write, and a special branch 
called the ‘Marine School.’ Classes in the 
latter are held in the evening, and older 
boys attending learn practical marine, 
such as geography, cosmography, meteor- 
ology, mechanics, navigation, and related 
subjects. The faculty of this school in- 
cludes not only regular teachers but also 
‘practical experts,’ men who have for 
many years navigated the waters of the 
Mediterranean... 

“At 10 o’clock every morning the teach- 
ers lead their students to the milk sta- 
tion where milk is distributed free to 
every pupil, by committees made up of 
students. All trachoma cases, somehow 
prevalent here, are not only listed but 
are treated daily at a special infirmary 
near the school, under the supervision of 
the teachers. Then, too, several super- 
visors for study and absenteeism are 
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functioning. They call on the tents and 
barracks where the families of the stu- 
dents live, to investigate tardiness and 
absenteeism from the parents of the pu- 
pil, turning in their reports to the re- 
spective teachers. Here also we discover 
a bookkeeping branch, with many stu- 
dents attending classes, where the prin- 
ciples of accounting, bookkeeping and 
commercial subjects are taught. 

“The School News, a bimonthly school 
paper, is published, consisting of many 
mimeographed pages dealing with the 
life in the camp and school, athletics, 
poems and stories written by school chil- 
dren, announcements of events and ac- 
tivities in the camp. The demand for 
this publication is so great that its edi- 
tors, the students, have decided not only 
to increase its size but also to publish it 
weekly. I have a copy of this newspaper 
and marvel at the talent of the contribut- 
ing young newspaper men. Especially 
pleasing are short stories depicting life 
and traditions in their Islands. More 
power to the School News—it encourages 
the existing talent, promotes fellowship 
and understanding, sponsors community 
life and interest. It is a mirror of young 
hearts away from home.” 


Opening the Schools in 
Yugoslavia 

From Yugoslavia, where UNRRA has 
now taken over from the Military the 
responsibility for relief supplies and serv- 
ices, an UNRRA official wrote shortly be- 
fore V-E Day: 


“Tt is a noteworthy fact that the Dal- 
matians are opening their schools as soon 
as possible after an area is liberated. The 
‘gymnasia’ in Sibenik were enrolling stu- 
dents on 11 March and beginning instruc- 
tion the following day. The Okrug offi- 
cial in charge of education informed me 
that he had great difficulty in procuring 
teachers, and would have to use some who 
had been students when the schools 
closed because of the German invasion in 
1941. 

“The elementary schools in many cities 
and villages have been operating for sev- 
eral weeks. I believe it is noteworthy that 
the two languages which will be taught 
are English and Russian, instead of those 
previously taught—French, German, and 
Italian. 


“On the road from Sibenik to Drnis 
(in the selo of Pakovo) there is a one- 
room school. One teacher and 106 pu- 
pils. The classes are run in three 2- 
hour shifts—the first period for the 
youngest children, the second period for 
the older children, and the third period 
for adults who want to learn to write 
and read. The children are given one 
meal a‘day (soup, pasta, some milk and 
sugar). The little room was cold and 
yet friendly. The children sat on long 
benches about ten deep. All were 
wrapped up, some in rags. 








“There were only a few pencils, and 
children brought any kind of paper they 
could get hold of. Some wrote on news- 
paper, leaves torn from old books, old 
wrapping paper, and even sticks of wood. 
They had one small blackboard.” 

Another UNRRA staff member in Yu- 
goslavia has written of visiting a Chil- 
dren’s Home, “located about 20 kilo- 
meters from Sinj, in one of the most dev- 
astated areas of the country, where more 
than 70 percent of the homes have been 
destroyed ...” This institution is now 
using a former monastery for its pur- 
poses. 

“At the time of my visit there were 
132 children, 3 to 13 years of age, living 
there. Preparations had been completed 
for the billeting, feeding, and education 
of 40 more that were expected within a 
few days. These children are sent to 
this Home if they have no parenis, if 
they have parents (one or both) missing 
for reasons unknown, or because they 
may be in enemy-held territory, or pris- 
oners in concentration camps or doing 
forced labor in Germany. ... One child 
was at the Home whose father was an 
Ustashi and retreated with the Germans, 
and whose mother is now fighting with 
the Partisans. . . . There were two class- 
rooms and two teachers. School equip- 
ment was almost entirely lacking—little 
stationery, few books, some toys, very 
few pencils and no pens. School furni- 
ture was made from rough beams taken 
from gutted and bombed-out homes.” 


School Lunches in Italy 


In Italy, where UNRRA is engaged in 
a limited program of relief for children 
and nursing and expectant mothers, the 
distribution of UNRRA food to children 
began in April in Naples and outlying 
districts, and in May in Rome. The sup- 
plies, which included lard, evaporated 
milk, sugar, peas, flour, and codfish, have 
been used in part to provide hot meals 
to children’s institutions, elementary 
public schools, and public and private 
kindergartens. Up to May 21 some 16,- 
000 children living in institutions in Rome 
had received milk and food, another 50,- 
000 children, according to present plans, 
will soon come under a broadened school 
feeding program. 


Schools in China 

UNRRA has recently sent a small Mis- 
sion to Chungking, to cooperate with the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration in preparation for 
the eventual task in China, after V-—J 
Day. Two of the ten members of the 
Mission recently travelled to another 
part of the country: 






Shortly after we reached the other side 
of the valley we came to our destination, 
a town of about 500 before the war, which 
now has a population of about 20,000. 
Here the Ministry of Education is located 
under China’s decentralization plan. 
We turned down the waiting sedan chairs 
and climbed the usual steps to the small 
temporary buildings housing the Minis- 
try. The setting is beautiful, among 
small bamboo groves on a hillside 
through which ancient granite or sand- 
stone strata protrude. * * * 

Our guide took us through the town 
and then, at our request, to the two 
schools the Ministry runs there, one a 
primary school, and one a combination 
nursery-kindergarten. We visited the 
first grade to begin with. There the 


. teacher was drilling the children on their 


characters. She had a lot of enthusiasm 
and really knew how to handle the kids. 
Oblivious to us, she would hold up a card 
with a character on it and ask who could 
identify it. Twenty or thirty hands 
would shoot into the air, and she would 
call upon one. Rising the additional 
three or four inches that it required for 
him to be standing, he would name the 
character. If he was right, as he always 
seemed to be, the class would break into 
hearty applause. Then the _ teacher 
would turn to the wocden blackboard and 
quickly draw the character, and then 
making an additional mark here and an- 
other there would form and identify 
words derived from the one on the card. 

The second grade was having its rest 
period. Each child had his head placed 
sideways on his curved arm on the desk, 
really a little table. Some of them were 
peeking at us and some were sound 
asleep, but all were well behaved. The 
third grade was having its reading lessons 
from cheap little paper books, the fourth 
grade was having an optional period with 
some drawing, some cutting paper ar- 
ticles, some reading or writing, and a 
few just sitting. The fifth grade was 
also reading, and the sixth grade was 
studying geography—that of Japan. All 
the supplies and equipment were very 
cheap, but the whole place was clean and 
very neat. When we had made the 
rounds some of the children were out- 
side for recess. Eight little girls were 
trying to learn a graceful dance step from 
a teacher, and the boys were playing 
basketball and playing it very well. 

The kindergarten-nursery was also 
very well managed. There were two 
rooms with neat little beds for their naps, 
a dispensary where a doctor was giving 
physical: examinations, play rooms and 
a clean but plain little kitchen where 
some simple snacks could he prepared. 
Their ideas are very modern although 
their equipment is very inexpensive. 
The most impressive thing you notice is 
the way the teachers, like all Chinese, 
really love the children. They show it 
in everything they do, and yet they don’t 
go so far as to spoil them. 
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New Books and Pam- 
phlets 


World Security 


Documents on World Security. Com- 
piled by the New York Times. New 
York, The New York Times (229 W. 43d 
St.) 1945. 54 p. 

Includes the text of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Plan and other significant documents relat- 
ing to the objectives of the United Nations 
in general and particularly to the creation 
of a world security organization. Pub- 
lished as background material for school- 
room discussion of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Conference at San Francisco. 


China 


China: Revolutionary Changes in an 
Ancient Civilization. By Knight Bigger- 
staff. “Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University 
Press, 1945. 78 p. (Cornell University 
Curriculum Series in World History No. 
4). 40 cents. 

Sketches the major chronological periods 
in the history of China and stresses the 
evolution of Chinese institutions. Includes 
interpretative analysis, brief annotated bib- 
liography, study and discussion questions, 
and suggested activities for pupils. Written 
to heip high-school teachers in presenting a 
course in world history. 

Tell the People—Mass Education in 
China. By Pearl S. Buck. New York, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, (1 E. 54th St.), 1945. 72 p. 
(I, P. R. Pamphlets No. 16.) 25 cents. 

Describes the work of James Yen, founder 
of the mass education movement in China. 
Reports a program for reconstruction 
through education, a four-point program for 
education, livelihood, health, and self- 
government. 


Reemployment Problems 


Problems of Reemployment and Re- 
training of Manpower During the Transi- 
tion from War to Peace. A Selected, An- 
notated Bibliography, Prepared by Helen 
Baker. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Princeton, N. J., Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 1945. 45 p. 
(Bibliographical Series No. 75—Revised.) 
50 cents. 

A classified and annotated bibliography 
offered as a checklist for the executive in in- 
dustry, labor, and government; dated March 
1945. 


Veterans 

Veteran’s Guide. By Dallas Johnson. 
New York, Public Affairs Information 
Committee, Inc. (30 Rockefeller Plaza), 
1945.° 32 p. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 102.) 10 cents. 


Deals with problems facing ex-servicemen 
and women when they return to civilian life. 





Tells what their legal rights are, how to make 
the most of them, and where to go for fur- 
ther help with individual problems. In- 
cludes a chapter, “Your Education After the 
War.” 


Educational Research 

Educational Research, Principles and 
Practices, By Henry Lester Smith. 
Bloomington, Ind., Educational Publica- 
tions, 1944. 249 p. $3.25. 

Prepared to aid the student in education 
in attaining a better understanding of what 
research is and how it can be done. Topics 
discussed include research, its meaning and 
develepment, research needs in the field of 
education, the library and research, experi- 
ment and measurement in research. Two 
chapters deal with the preparation of re- 
search reports, one is concerned with the 
method of presentation, and one with form. 


Likrary Projects 

Activity Book Number Two; Library 
Projects for Children and Young People. 
By Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1945. 239 p. $2.50. 

Describes many activities which center in 
the library; suitable for elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools. Part I con- 
sists of the introduction; Part II, “The Li- 
brary on its Own,” develops enterprises which 
are library-centered; Part III, “Library and 
Curriculum,” develops activities which are 
sufficiently curriculum-centered to admit of 
their grouping under curriculum subjects: 
language arts; science, general and biological; 
physical sciences; guidance; health; etc. 


Elementary School Principals 

The Elementary School Principal- 
ship—Planning the Future. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 
1945. 16 p. Free. 


Discusses the future of the elementary 
school principalship and outlines an action 
program for the profession and the public 
to improve the quality of elementary educa- 
tion. 

For Foreign Students 

For Your Student Days in the United 
States. New Brunswick, N. J., New Jer- 
sey College for Women of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 1945. 16 p. ilius. 

Intended to acquaint students from for- 
eign countries with what to expect on a typi- 
cal woman's college campus in the United 
States, supplementing the general informa- 
tion issued by such agencies as the Institute 
of International Education, 


Higher Education 

The Humanities Chart Their Course. 
Report of the Second Annual Conference 
Held by the Stanford School of Hu- 
manities, “The Content of a Humanistic 
Education,” August 11 and 12, 1944. 





Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1945. 78 p. $1. 

Includes five committee reports and two 
public addresses given at the conference. 
Among the questions discussed were: “What 
should be the course of the humanities?” and 
“What is the ideal content of a humanistic 
education and how reconcile it with the time 
that can be allotted to it?” 

Educating Liberally. By Hoyt H. Hud- 
son. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford University Press, 1945. 120p. $2. 

Analyzes the aims and assumptions of 
liberal education from a philosophic view- 
point. The concluding chapter, “Things As 
They Are,” considers the means to a liberal 
education as provided by American colleges 
and universities. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are cn file in the 
Library of the Office of Education and 
are available for interlibrary loan. 


Texthooks 


An*Analysis and Evaluation of High 
School English Composition Textbooks. 
Presented for Indiana State Adoption in 
1943, by Ruth L. Battle. Master’s, 1943. 
Indiana State Teachers College. 48 p. 
ms. 

Describes the development of a score card 
for use in evaluating English composition 
textbooks and its use in evaluating 22 text- 
books presented to the adoption committee 
for consideration. Shows the strong and 
weak points of the textbooks analyzed. 


e 





Appropriateness for Rural Children of 
the Content of 63 Primary Readers, 
Jeanette E. Kinney. Master's, 1944. 
University of Cincinnati. 85 p. ms. 

Analyzes the contents of 63 primary readers 
in terms of appropriateness for children living 
in rural areas as contrasted with those living 
in urban areas. Concludes that most primers 
and first readers are written largely about 
urban situations, but that more rural mate- 
rial is being included in recent readers. 

The Distribution of Historical Periods 
in Junior High School American History 
Textbooks, by Corinna DiGiulian. Mas- 
ter’s, 1943. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 35 p. ms. 





Studies the em} 
periods of Americé 
used textbooks published or 


1936. 





yhasis placed on various 
n history in 10 commonly 
revised since 





The History of the Latin Grammar 
Textbook in American Secondary Schools, 
by Bessie P. Dubber. Master’s, 1944, 
George Washington University. 53 p. ms. 

Examines the European background of the 
Latin grammar textbook. Studies its use in 
the American Colonies, and discusses the 
reasons for its dec , especially in the Amer- 
ican public high school. 





The Nature and Extent of Biographic 
Treatment in the American History Tert- 
books Used Most Widely in the Secondary 
Public Schools of New York City, by 
Samuel Steinberg. Doctor’s, 1943. New 
York University. 88 p. ms. 


Evaluates the facts given in these histories 
to determine whether essential data were in- 
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cluded and whether the facts included re- 
vealed important character traits. Concludes 
that the space and facts presented depend on 
the field in which the person worked. 


The Relationship of Pictorial Material 
and Written History. An Educational 
Study of Illustrations in 23 Senior High 
School American History Textbooks— 
1930-40. Paul T. Williams. Doctor’s, 
1943. New York University. 121 p. ms. 

Sets-up criteria for evaluating the illustra- 
tions. Indicates that the illustrations are not 
an integral part of the textbooks in which 
they are found, and that teachers do not 
make the best use of visual materials in their 
teaching of history. Suggests ways that the 
author, illustrator, and publisher can coop- 
erate in improving textbook illustrations and 
their usefulness. 

Variances in Literature Texts Used in 
the First Year of Junior High School, by 
Amanda G. Maloney. Master’s, 1944. 
George Washington University. 51 p.ms. 

Examines and compares 12 anthologies pub- 
lished between 1933 and 1944. 

Visual and Reading Problems Affecting 
Individual Adjustment, by Earl A. 
Taylor. Doctor’s, 1943. New York Uni- 
versity. 200 p. ms. 

Presents a textbook designed to furnish a 
background of information on visual factors 
and reading problems which have received 
little attention in classroom instruction, or 
in the published literature intended to aid 
in preventing or correcting reading difficul- 
ties. 

The Vocabulary Burden of Scientific 
Terms in Textbooks of Seventh Grade 
Science, by Clarence R. Nelson. Mas- 
ter’s, 1943. University of North Dakota. 
121 p. ms. 

Analyzes the vocabularies of five seventh- 
grade science textbooks. Concludes that the 
technical vocabularies are too difficult; that 
, 
¢ 


there is little agreement as to what terms 
are essential, or desirable; and that there is 
little agreement as to what subject matter 
should be included in texts on this level. 


A Vocabulary Study of 9*Third Grade 
Health Readers, by Herman L. Berger. 
Master’s 1943. University of North Da- 
kota. 140 p. ms. 

Concludes that the vocabulary of the av- 
erage third-grade reader used for health 
teaching is larger than that established for 
the general third-grade reader, and that a 
relatively small number of words is common 
to any two books. 


Courses of Study 


The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Educa- 
tion Library. They are not available for 
loan or distributica by the Library. 


Adams County, Iowa. Public Schools. 
Teachers’ Manual, Adams County Out- 
line of Study for the Rural Schools. A 
Supplement to the State Course of Study. 
1944. 76 p. mimeographed. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. Public Schools. 
Social Studies Course of Study for Upper 
Elementary Grades. Union Free School 
District no. 1, 1944. 16 p. mimeo- 
graphed. 


Newark, N. J. Board of Education. 
Business Courses of Study for High 
Schools. 1944. 101 p. mimeographed. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Public Schools. 
Tentative Guide to Arithmetic Grades 
1-6. 1944. 28 p. 

Yeadon, Pa. Public Schools. Course 
of Study in Science, 1944. 28 p. mim- 
eographed. 





Some Things We Can Do 


About Food 


The Food Habits Committee of the 
National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has made a 
special study of attitudes toward the food 
situation throughout the country. Con- 
clusions are based on 1,834 interviews col- 
lected by college students on various 
sampling plans designed to show cross- 
sections of community feeling in all parts 
of the United States. The results of 
these interviews were “combined with an 
inspection analysis of 488 school chil- 
dren’s essays, and clippings, cartoons, 
and letters to the press.” 

This study shows that many people 
are well-informed about the present food 
situation and willing to accept sugges- 
tions and regulations which they believe 
to be necessary. It also shows that igno- 
rance of certain facts and some fairly 
widespread misconceptions are causing 


confusion, even antagonism, in some lo- 
calities. On the basis of these findings, 
the Food Habits Committee proposes 
some educational procedures likely to re- 
enforce positive attitudes and reduce the 
harmful effect of negative reactions. 


Summary of Recommendations 


Teachers of home economics and agri- 
culture on duty this summer may be 
particularly interested in the following 
summary of these recommendations: 

1. Emphasize the fact that we still 
need Victory gardens to help meet food 
shortages. There are many people who 
think that Victory gardening was a tem- 
porary war measure, and that we do not 
need to bother with home planting now 
that the war in Europe is over. This 
is a serious mistake. 

2. Urge people to keep on with their 









canning and to use canning centers. 
Some housewives think that their can- 
ning last year was unnecessary because 
“there were canned goods in the stores 
after all.” Explain more fully how each 
home-canned jar adds to the total food 
supply and frees a commercially canned 
jar for someone who cannot put up her 
own meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

3. Translate national food figures and 
averages into local terms which have 
meaning for local people. This is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the local 
nutrition committee, but teachers can 
do a great deal of this translating for 
themselves with the help of their stu- 
dents and local sources of information. 

Use the facts and figures to eradicate 
the principal confusions in any given 
area, to define the extent to which local 
conditions are special or typical. 

See that such materials reach house- 
wives through local newspaper and radio 
channels. 

Work with your local press and radio 
stations to see that such information is 
given correctly. 

4. Translate the expected shortages 
into terms the housewife understands— 
shopping, meal-planning, home man- 
agement. Show her how she can serve 
a good meal in spite of wartime condi- 
tions. Suggest practices that incorpo- 
rate principles of good nutrition. This 
is usually more effective than emphasiz- 
ing nutrition as such. Much of this 
translating can be done at National 
and State levels, but some of the most 
telling applications are necessarily made 
at the local level. 

5. Many people now have a sense of 
voluntary dedication to the inconven- 
jences caused by food shortages. Stress 
this idea increasingly. Community 
agencies should cooperate to give it local 
prestige. This is usually an effective way 
to combat black markets. 





FM Summer Work- 
shop 


The Ohio State Departinent of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Cleveland Public 
Schools, and the Ohio State University 
is making available this summer a special 
6-week workshop to begin the prepara- 
tion of personnel for the proposed FM 
educational stations and radio produc- 
tion centers in the various school sys- 
tems, colleges, and universities of Ohio. 

Copies of the folder describing the 
workshop and application blanks may be 
obtained by writing to the Director, First 
Educational FM-Siation Workshop, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
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United Nations Conference 
Room 


The San Francisco Public Library has 
opened in its main building a United Na- 
tions Conference Room for the special 
use of the public, the press, and the radio, 
according to a recent issue of the San 
Francisco Public Library Monthly Bulle- 
tin. In this room are made available for 
reference official documents, books, bib- 
liographies, reading lists, atlases, and 
maps, as Well as publications issued by 
the United Nations and by other agencies 
devoted to peace and world organization. 

The April issue of the Monthly Bulle- 
tin, with a foreword by the Library Com- 
mission of San Francisco, contains an 
annotated list of important materials in 
the public library pertaining to peace 
plans, the postwar world, international 
relations, global geography and politics, 
international commerce, and economics. 
This issue of the bulletin was prepared 
jointly by staff members from the cata- 
log and reference departments of San 
Francisco Public Library. 


Educational Film Library 
Association Report 


The recently published First Annual 
Report of the Educational Film Library 
Association, 1943-44, surveys the more 
important activities of the Association 
during the year and outlines its respon- 
sibilities and opportunities as seen by the 
chairman of its board of directors. 

The report includes a summary of the 
first annual meeting of the Educational 
Film Library Association, held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., in 1944, reports of various com- 
mittees, and a list of members of the 
Association. 

Of special interest to librarians may be 
the report of the committee on audio- 
visual aids and libraries, which asserts 
that “the circulation of educational mo- 
tion pictures, projection equipment, and 
other visual aids is am obligation of the 
library to the community.” Before such 
a responsibility can be assumed by the 
library, however, the committee points 
out that (a) more libraries must under- 
take the circulation of educational films, 
(b) more libraries must obtain projec- 
tion equipment, and (c) librarians must 
be prepared to provide information and 
advisory services on educational films. 

Copies of the First Annual Report may 
be obtained from the Educational Film 
Library Association, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 


Center, New York 20, N. Y., at a price 
of $1. 


Library Service for Veterans 


Announcing * * * aLibrary Serv- 
ice for Veterans is the title of a folder 
recently issued by the Queens Borough 
Public Library for distribution to its 
clientele. 

For the information of “veterans and 
friends of veterans” the library an- 
nounces a four-fold program consisting 
of: (1) a vocational service of books, 
pamphlets, and Civil Service data to 
help in the choice of a future occupa- 
tion; (2) a collection of technical, 
scientific, and business books that may 
facilitate occupational advancement; 
(3) educational information in college 
and trade school catalogs, Federal and 
State laws, and programs of adult edu- 
cation; and (4) library materials on 
special subjects, such as veterans’ rights 
and benefits, personality adjustments, 
family relationships, postwar problems, 
and reading courses. 

Queens Borough Public Library in- 
vites those interested to visit its “corner 
for veterans” where suitable reference 
materials are available, or from which 
the library may refer a veteran to the 
agency best equipped to meet his need. 
The folder lists a few basic titles of books 
of interest to veterans. 


Folder for High-School 
Pupils 

The Public Library of Newark, N. J., 
has issued recently a folder designed to 
catch the attention of boys and girls 
about to enter high school. 

Entitled Come In, the Adult Depart- 
ment Welcomes You, this 6-page leaflet 
asserts briefly the importance of books, 
gives brief directions for adult use of 
the library, and calls attention to the 
young people’s room in the main library 
as well as to special collections of books 
for young people in the adult department 
of each branch. Names of trustees are 
listed and hours of opening throughout 
the library system are given. 

The major portion of the folder is 
devoted to a briefly annotated list of 
nearly 40 books popular with young 
people. 


Increased Reading Facilities 
for Soldiers 


American soldiers in Europe, awaiting 
redeployment or serving with the Army 


of Occupation, will have increased read- 
ing facilities among other leisure activ- 
ities being developed, according to a re- 
cent announcement by the Technical In- 
formation Branch, Special Services Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces. 

Prepared previous to V-E Day, the pro- 
gram is said to be under way as stock- 
piles of books and other recreational ma- 
terials are being moved from warehouses 
to troop centers. 

Thousands of books and magazines are 
being divided among the Army units, 
each of which is to have its own library, 
planned by the Special Services Division 
with the aid of civilian and camp library 
experts. These libraries have been 
standardized on a ratio of 500 to 1,000 
titles for 3,000 men, and emphasize fic- 
tion and vocational materials, as well as 
a carefully chosen list of books and mag- 
azines covering many fields. 


Library Radio Programs 

Early this year, the University of Illi- 
nois Library and Library School inaugu- 
rated a jointly sponsored weekly radio 
program over the university station 
WILL, covering a large area in Illinois 
and western Indiana. 

A wide variety of topics have been of- 
fered on these broadcasts, and there have 
been talks by subject specialists in the 
library, university, and community. 
Programs have included reviews of cur- 
rent magazine articles and informative 
interviews and dialogs by members of 
the university library staff, emphasizing 
interesting aspects of library service. 
Although stereotyped book reviews have 
been avoided, the University of Illinois 
Library indicates that each radio pro- 
gram has been related in some way to 
books and libraries. 

After the usual summer interim, li- 
brary authorities indicate that these uni- 
versity radio programs will be resumed 
in the fall. 


Book List for Veterans 


The South Bend Public Library, South 
Bend, Ind., has prepared a book list for 
veterans, entitled “The Warriors’ Re- 
turn,” according to a recent issue of Li- 
brary Occurrent, published by the In- 
diana State Library. 

This list of about 50 titles is designed 
to help the veteran and his family obtain 
information on such problems as the 
serviceman’s employment, education, job 
training, overcoming of physical disabil- 
ities, and readjustment to family life. 

Copies of “The ‘Warriors’ Return” are 
being distributed at South Bend Public 
Library, local legion posts, Red Cross 
headquarters, and the office of veterans 
administration. 
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‘Ti. U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Education Under Enemy Occupation in 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Poland. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 171 p. 
(Bulletin 1945, No. 3.) 15 cents. 


A collection of papers concerned with the 
effects of war and enemy occupation on edu- 
cation in nine countries in Europe and the 
Far East, prepared at the request of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, by the Ministers 
of Education or their representatives of the 
respective countries. 


Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and 
Personnel Work in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Summer 1945. By RalphcC. M. 
Flynt and Franklin R. Zeran. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 116 p. (Misc. 3162.) Free. 


Prepared cooperatively by the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, Voca- 
tional Division, and the Division of Higher 
Education, to answer the many inquiries 
from teachers, persons responsible for coun- 
seling of war veterans and war workers, and 
others relative to offerings in the fields of 
guidance and personnel work. 


Osteopathy. By Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 11 p. Rev. Ed. (Leaflet 
No. 23.) 5 cents. 


One of a series of leaflets on counseling 
and advising for occupations; what the oc- 
cupations are; what preliminary education 
is required; where professional training is 
offered; length of training; student budgets; 
and selected references. The series is de- 
signed for the use of counselors, guidance 
committees, occupations classes, teachers, 
high-school and college students, and par- 
ents. 











Pharmacy. By Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 20 p. Rev. Ed. (Leaflet 
No. 14.) 10 cents. 


Another in the series of guidance leaflets 
described above. 


: a 
s 


College Salaries, 1941-42. By Maude 
Farr. Washington, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1945. 27 p., illus. processed. 
(Circular No. 232.) Free. 

Report of a study made of salaries of full- 
time faculty members in different types and 


groups of degree-granting colleges and uni- 
versities for the school year 1941-42. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Credit Administration. Eleventh 
Annual Report, 1943-44. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
132 p. 20 cents. 

An account with accompanying statistical 


tables of the agency's threefold job: (1) 
Financing production of essential wartime 


foods, fibers and oils; (2) Supervising lending 
institutions which “are encouraging farmers 
to achieve debt-free farm ownership; and 
(3) Discouraging farm-land loans. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. State Labor Laws for Women 
with Wartime Modifications. December 
15, 1944: Part III, Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 12 p. 
5 cents. 

This part contains an analysis by States 
of regulating laws, prohibitory laws, and ma- 
ternity laws. 

U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Style Manual. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 435 p. 
Rev. Ed. $1.50. 

Issued by the Public Printer under author- 


ity of Sec. 51 of an Act of Congress, approved 
January 12, 18965. 





National University Extension 
Association Resolutions 


Among transactions of the National 
University Extension Association at its 
30th annual meeting held recently in 
Chicago was the adoption of the two 
following resolutions: 


Preservation of War Films 

I. WHEREAS, Many films have been 
made by the Federal Government to pro- 
mote the progress of the war, to en- 
courage the purchase of war bonds, to 
educate and train armed service per- 
sonnel for their participation in the 
war; and 

WHEREAS, Many of these films, if lost 
or destroyed, can never be reproduced; 
and 

Wuereas, such films are valuable as 
educational and instructional aids in 
many fields of learning; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the 
membership of the 30th Annual Meeting 
of the National University Extension As- 
sociation recommend to the several Fed- 
eral departments and agencies possess- 
ing such film, that 


1. Such departments and agencies pre- 
serve all films to the end that they be- 
come a matter of permanent record; 
and 

. That prints of desirable films no 
longer needed by the armed forces or 
Government agencies be turned over 
to the appropriate governmental au- 
thority to be reallocated to properly 
established educational institutions. 

. Arrangements be made whereby edu- 
cational agencies may purchase addi- 
tional prints of Government films that 
are suitable for use in civilian training 
and educational programs. 


Commendation of Office and 
ESMWT Staff 


Wuereas, at the imminent threat of 
war in late 1940 our country found itself 
compelled suddenly to prepare for de- 
fense against possible ruthless aggres- 
sion; and 

WHEREAS, our country, abhorring war, 
desired to support the good-neighbor 
policy toward other nations; and 

WHEREAS, such policy found us sud- 
denly in need of great numbers of well- 
trained technicians for the production of 
war materials; and 

WHEREAS, under the supervision of the 
Office of Education of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency the colleges and universities 
of the country came forward placing 
their staffs and equipment at the disposal 
of the Engineering Defense Training 
Program—later the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training Pro- 
gram; and 

WHEREAS, under the guidance of the 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training staff the said colleges and 
universities met the demand at the col- 
lege level for well-trained civilian per- 
sonnel; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
membership of the 30th Annual Meeting 
of the National University Extension 
Association commend the Office of Edu- 
cation and Engineering, Science, and 
Management Staff for the effective and 
cooperative leadership exemplified in 
helping the Nation meet its needs. 
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